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, NA “How much there is in the world 
. Be that I do not want.” —SOCRATES 


When the feast has been eaten and the guests 
are departed, when we view the disordered table, 
and the dead ashes of cigars in the coffee dregs, 
then we thank goodness that the children with 
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ius unbetrayed digestions are sleeping dreamlessly 
| is upstairs. 
$2 Instinct and experience tell us that simple fare 
“D) plus an unaffected companionship with life is the 

ws wise regime for young and old. 


205 The advertising of the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Co., of Battle Creek, appeals to this instinct. 
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ae Pictures of normal, rough-and-tumble children 

wy) radiating health and good nature lure the eye 
| 21S into the text. The copy puts the taste of crisp, 
02 sunny-brown ~corn flakes afloat in creamy milk 
) under one’s tongue. 

L/ If you hear a continuous ringing in the ears be 

2S not alarmed. It is the jingling of cash registers in 

ak the grocery stores of the nation. 
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FEDERATION | = 
abo 

—a new booklet : 
of organization interest én 
only 

to every big executive , 
to y 

Federation is the Interrupting P T 

. “ eal 

Idea of our own business. com 

It is Federation that makes “ 
FEDERAL unique among some 
advertising organizations. =) 

It is Federation that makes did 
FEDERAL procedure unmatch- been 

ed in method and result. ag? 

A copy of the booklet will be iow 

sent to executives upon their were 
personal request. wd ~ 
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Increasing the Jobber’s Profit by 
Reducing His Discount 


Campaign of the Joseph Burnett Company Improves Conditions for 
Jobber and Retailer and Gives Consumer Better Service 


By Roland Cole 


NTO a grocery store one day 

walked a manufacturer’s sales- 
man. He told the proprietor he 
had dropped in to talk about 
flavoring extracts. 

“Don't want to know anything 
about ’em,” said the grocer. “I’ve 
got a shelf full now and more in 
the back room. People don’t buy 
them any more, and I haven’t got 
time to bother with them. The 
only way you can do business with 
me is to buy my stock. I'll sell it 
to you cheap.” 

The salesman went over the 
dealer’s stock and found that it 
comprised a dozen or more 
brands, some of which he had 
heard of before but the most of 
which were those of unknown and 
unadvertised makes. 

How had the dealer come to buy 
so many different brands? He 
did not know. Some of them had 
been sent to him by his jobber 
and others had probably been sold 
to him by salesmen a long while 
ago. What difference did it make 
how he got them? There they 
were and if the salesman wanted 
to know why they did not sell, 
he could go and ask the grocer’s 
customers if he wanted to. May- 
be they could tell him. 

The first thing the salesman did 
was to round up the whole stock 
and make it presentable. Then he 
appropriated one of the windows 
and fixed up an attractive display. 
He found some show cards in the 
back room which he cleaned up 


Table of Contents on page 170 


and put in the window. There 
was a space on the counter about 
which waiting customers stood 
when they came into the store to 
make purchases. He cleared a 
small section of this space and ar- 
ranged another display there. 
From his sample case he_ pro- 
duced a quantity of recipe books 
entitled, “Dainty and Artistic Des- 
serts,” which he placed on the 
counter within convenient reachyof 
customers. 

When he had finished the dealer 
said to him, “What do you get 
out of it?” He replied: 

“T am going to show you how 
to sell flavoring extracts, After 
you have disposed of your present 
stock, I'll talk to you. You prob- 
ably never heard of my house be- 
fore, yet we have been in business 


since 1847—nearly seventy-five 
years. You can sell flavoring 
extracts in this store. If you 


carried the right line and knew 
how to buy them and sell them, 
you could make some money. I'll 
show you how when I come again. 
Good day.” 

The foregoing incident is a fair 
example .of what the Joseph 
Burnett Co., maker of Burnett's 
Extracts, was up against two or 
three years ago when the company 
inaugurated its present national 
advertising campaign and intensive 
sales drive. The extract business 
had been demoralized by guerrilla 
competition and vicious practices 
in the trade. Over 6,000 separate 
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brands of flavoring extracts are 
sold in the United States and by 
far the largest number of them 
are of the lowest grade. The 
passage -and operation of the 
National Pure Food and Drugs 
Act did much to discourage the 
unscrupulous manufacturer and 
awaken public interest in the 
quality and ingredients of pre- 








1847 to 1921 4 
oldest 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT, IN COLOR, IS ONE OF THE SERIES 
APPEARING IN: WOMEN’S PUBLICATIONS 


pared food products. But leaving 
the consumer to seek out the good 
for himself is a slow process, and 
coincident with the company’s 
merchandising campaign it under- 
took a work of education to in- 
form the public about flavoring 
extracts and tests for determining 
their quality and character. 

The whole situation was most 
beautifully surrounded with diff- 
culties. Not only was the con- 
sumer up against impurity and in- 
feriority in most of the “flavoring 
extracts” on the market to such an 
extent that in many cases he re- 
fused to buy at all: not only was 
the retailer confronted with such a 
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multiplicity of brands that in time 
he came to lose confidence in all 
of them, good and bad alike: but 
in addition there was extraordi- 
nary helter-skelterism honeycomb- 
ing the relations of jobber and 
manufacturer. For example: 
The price and discount situation 
was so disorganized at the time the 
Burnett company began its cam- 
paign that it became 
a most effective ob- 


stacle to increased 
sales. The company 
had an_ established 


discount to jobbers, 
An investigation in a 
certain metropolitan 
territory showed that 
jobbers sometimes 
passed some of this 
discount along to the 
retailer. E. F. Swan, 
in charge of the com- 
pany’s sales and ad- 
vertising, made a 
complete canvass of 
all the retailers in the 
territory and _bor- 
rowed from them a 
few of their jobbers’ 
invoices. With these 
in his possession he 
called a meeting of 
jobbers. Representa- 
tives of all the whole- 
sale houses attended 
and he _ addressed 
them to the following 
effect: 
“Gentlemen, we 
have come to the con- 
clusion that you are 
not making enough 
money on Burnett’s Extracts. We 
therefore propose to increase your 
profit. Our discount to you al 
present is 20 per cent from our 
published wholesale price lists. 
But we find that you are not get 
ting it. I hold in my hand a lot 
of your invoices from which I 
know that you are letting your § 
retailers have a part of that dis- § 
count, some more than others 
Averaging it all up, you are mak- 
ing about 9 per cent. Now that's 
not enough. You are entitled to 
15 per cent at least and we propose 
to see that you get it. Hereafter, 
gentlemen, our discount to you on 
our Extracts will be 15 per cent. 
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Advertisers Whom We Serve 
In Canada— 


The advertisers whom we are serving at present in 
Canada reflect the standing of our house and the 
quality of our service. 


The merchandising problems of the companies listed 
below cover practically the entire Canadian market. 
They are an evidence of the breadth of experience 
which we have to offer those who are seeking suc- 
cess in the Dominion market. 


California Epching Go. DelSMonte Canned Goods 

Chesebrough Mfg. Vaseline Products 

Cleveland Tractor & ‘of Canada, Limited Tractors 

Gabriel Manufacturing Co. Gabriel Snubbers 

The John Goodison Thresher Co., Limited Threshers 

Hydro Electric Power Commission Electrical Equipment 

Kilmer & Barber, Limited Engineers and Contractors 
m. A. Kribs Co., Limited Electrical Washers 

Imperial Oil, Limited Petroleum Products 

Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Limited Office Equipment 

The Perfection Stove Co., Limited Perfection Stoves and Heaters 

Standard Oil Co, (N. J.) Nujol 

Vitrified Clav Pipe Publicity Bureau Clay Pipe Products 


The United Electric Co. of Canada, Limited Ohio Electric Cleaner 


We are serving these firms. Can we serve you? It 
will be our pleasure to discuss with you the Canadian 
market and your sales and advertising problems. 


The H.K.MSCANN.COMPANY LIMITED 
A Cong BOO Service 


TORONTO 2 CANADA 


wv 
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What the company told the job- 
bers’ representatives was true and 
they knew it. The _ influence 
exerted by that package of in- 
voices had the effect of making 
each jobber realize that he was en- 
gaged in a price warfare which if 
carried far enough would under- 
mine his whole business. Burnett’s 
Extracts were only one thing. The 
invoices, of course, were not 
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a point beyond his comprehension, 

The company replaced one of its 
traveling men working out of 
Chicago. The representative who 
went out to take charge of the 
territory temporarily, received an 
order from an Iowa dealer with 
5 per cent deducted which the 
dealer explained had been a mat- 
ter of understanding between him- 
self and the former representative. 





STREET-CAR ADVERTISING FORMS 


passed around for examination but 
every jobber there recognized his 
own invoice by color and shape as 
the package was held up before 
them by Mr. Swan and inwardly 
shuddered at the thought of what 
those invoices might show besides 
the discount on Burnett’s Extracts. 
They endorsed the soundness 
and fairness of the proposition put 
up to them by the Joseph Burnett 
Co. The new discount was ac- 
cepted not as a reduction, as it 
most certainly would have looked 
to them had the matter been 
presented in any other way, but as 
an increase which it was, on the 
basis of net wholesale prices. 
Trade customs in the grocery 
field have their beginnings far 
back and are not quickly or easily 
changed. Once give a retailer the 
advantage of a discount concession 
and he accepts it with only one 
thought in mind—that he has 
made a shrewd buy. Whether the 
acceptance of that discount will in- 
jure the future of his business is 


A REGULAR PART OF THE CAMPAIGN 


The order could be shipped on this 
basis, he added, or not at all. The 
representative acknowledged the 
order and told the man he would 
call and see him about it. The 
dealer answered that the trip from 
Chicago and back would probably 
cost over $30, that the 5 per cent 
discount on the small order sent in 
would be much less than this, and 
why bother to take the trip? He 
had always received the 5 per 
cent, he explained, he would not 
be interested in the goods on any 
other basis, so save the $30 and 
cancel the order if it was not ac- 
ceptable at the discount. 

The trip was made. The dealer 
was asked whether he would be 
satisfied to accept the 5 per cent 
discount if he knew that another 
dealer in that town had been re- 
ceiving 7 per cent. Well, no, he 
would not. Then he explained to 
the dealer the advantage of the 
one-price-to-all method, how it 
protected his future as well as the 

(Continued on page 142) 
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2 Concrete 
Facts 


Over a million women buy and read 
Needlecraft—a fictionless magazine— 
solely because it gives them real help 
in the business of keeping house. It 
follows that— 


In Needlecraft, the message of a manu- 
facturer whose product helps women 
in the business of keeping house is 
similiar in character to the magazine’s 
text matter and receives the same careful 
scrutiny. 


The products used in housekeeping 
range from safety pins for the baby to 
curtains for the attic window. Is your 
message in Needlecraft? 


“One Woman Tells Another” 





























Companies Advertised to Hold Men, 





Railroad Advertising in Advance 
of Threatened Strike 


to Get New Men if Needed and 


to Crystallize Public Opinion 


By J. G. Condon 


(TH the threatened railroad 

strike out of the way, at least 
for the present, it is a matter of 
particular interest to those inter- 
ested in advertising to observe the 
uniformity with which the rail- 
road managements turned to ad- 
vertising in one form or another 
when the service they render the 
public was threatened. 

Almost immediately after the 
strike situation became threaten- 
ing, newspapers in the East began 
to carry the advertisements of 
railroads, in their immediate ter- 
ritories, seeking employees. These 
advertisements, however, were not 
of the mere “Help Wanted” va- 
riety. Neither were they an invi- 
tation to that peculiar class of 
humanity known as “strike break- 
ers.” The advertising of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, for 
instance, demanded not only that 
the applicants be experienced rail- 
road men, but also that they come 
equipped with at least two writ- 
ten recommendations as to their 
character from responsible par- 
ties. Remarkable as it may seem, 
on the first morning after the Jer- 
sey Central’s advertisement ap- 
peared in the newspapers along 
its line more than 500 written ap- 
plications were received. Simi- 
lar results were obtained by the 
other railroads. 

But it was not only in the field 
of seeking new men that the rail- 
roads resorted to advertising. 
Most of them got out letters 
signed either by the president or 
some other important executive, 
addressed to their engine and 
train-service employees, and these 
letters were handled with all the 
finesse of the commercial house 
doing a direct-advertising busi- 
The railroad managements 


ness. 
were seeking to sell loyalty to 
their employees. In the letter 


C, L, Bardo, general manager of 


the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, sent to train-service em- 
ployees of that railroad he said, 
“You must have the good-will, 
sympathy and co-operation of the 
public in order that the welfare of 
yourself and your families, and 
that you in the end will receive 
justice. We desire to know, as 
early as possible, to what cxtent 
it will be necessary for us to re- 
cruit forces for the normal op- 
eration of our service. We desire 
to extend to every employee an 
opportunity to express for him- 
self his decision under the strike 
call. The company assures to 
every individual who desires to 
remain in the service full protec- 
tion of his seniority and pension 
rights under the rates of pay as 
authorized by the United States 
Railroad Labor Board.” 


ANSWERED OBJECTIONS IN ADVANCE 


An answer, prepared in advance 
of the possible objection of some 
railroad men, was an interesting 
feature of the letter signed by 
W. H. Truesdale, president of the 
Lackawanna, which likewise went 
to train-service men. Mr. Trues- 
dale wrote: 

“The company realizes that in 
remaining loyal to it at this criti- 
cal time many of you may sacrifice 
certain insurance protection you 
now have for your families 
through the organizations with 
which you are connected. It is 
not desired that you shall suffer 
loss in this way, and in event, 
therefore, of your being forced to 
give up these insurance benefits 
as result of your loyally continu- 
ing at work, or if, for any reason, 
you should desire to withdraw 


from the organizations w hich now 
provide this insurance for you, the 
company will take over same and 
guarantee, 
premiums, etc., 


on equal terms as to 
with those you 
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The progressive 
newspaper in 


one which pub- 
lishes an) Art 
Gravure. 


There) are no ex- 
ceptions. 

In Brooklyn it 
is the Standard 
Union. 
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7 
now.pay, to,carry it for you. In 
doing this it will arrange with one 
or more actuaries of leading life 
insurance companies to work out 
in detail a plan of insurance that 
will fully and fairly protect you 
and your families.” 

This idea of insurance was cov- 
ered by a number of the other 
railroads and J. F. Maguire, gen- 
eral manager of the Lehigh Val- 
ley, touched a still different angle 
in his letter when he said, after 
warning the men that the proposed 
strike was against the findings of a 
governmental body: 

“Take careful counsel before 
you set yourself up in opposition 
to it. What do those dependent 
upon you think of the step you are 
about to take?” 

To make certain that this con- 
sideration would be given not only 


by the men themselves but by 
their dependents, most of the 
roads sent their letters to the 


homes of their employees, where 
they might be read in the family 
circle. 

Ralph Peters, president of the 
Long Island Railroad, took his 
case to his men in the form of a 
letter, supplementing it with a 
quotation from Arthur Brisbane, 
clipped from the New York Amer- 
ican, and printed on a separate 
sheet in dodger form, in which 
this friend of labor was quoted 
as saying: 

“If the men go out they will 
lose. The entire power of the 
Government, plus irritated public 
opinion, plus the eagerness of five 
or six million men to take their 
jobs, will be against them.” 


ADDRESSED PUBLIC OVER SHOULDERS 
OF EMPLOYEES 


The Delaware & Hudson went 
to the public through its letter 
to its employees. In other words, 
not only was the letter sent to the 
men direct but it was likewise 
published in the form of a page 
advertisement signed by. J. T. 
Loree, general manager, which 
was inserted in all of the daily 
newspapers along the line of that 
railroad. The concluding para- 
graph of this page advertisement 
was a straight appeal for public 
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sympathy as well as employee loy- 
alty, Mr. Loree writing: 

“You have no fight against your 
company. It has been for some 
time trying to negotiate a working 
schedule with your general chair- 
men, and so far as the company 
knows your general chairmen have 
been willing to make a working 
schedule with the company, but 
the Grand Officers have prevented 
this. Do you want to quit work 
under such conditions, and, by so 
doing, lose— 

“Ist —Your job and pay; 
“2nd—Free transportation for 
yourself and family; 
“3rd—Your seniority rights; 
“4th—All hopes of a pension 
in your disability and old 
age? 

“Think it over and make sure 
you are doing right and fair by 
all concerned.” 

The Chesapeake & Ohio also 
used its appeal to the loyalty of 
its employees to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the real strike situation. 
The letter of President W. J. 
Harahan on this subject was 
printed as an advertisement for 
this purpose, not only along the 
line of that railroad but also in 
some of the New York news- 
papers. It served to give the pub- 
lic definite and concrete informa- 
tion regarding the situation from 
one intimately acquainted with the 
facts. 

ERIE’S FACT CAMPAIGN IN THE 

NEWSPAPERS 

Another railroad, which re- 
sorted to newspaper advertising 
to reach the public as well as its 
employees, was the Erie, which 
ran page advertisements in all of 
the important cities along its line 
headed “What Railroad Workers 
Earn” and showing the maximum, 


minimum and average monthly 
pay of engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, brakemen and_ various 


other classes of employees on the 
Erie before the recent wage cut 
and at present and also giving the 
figures for the same classes for 
another railroad, described in the 
advertisement as a parallel line. 
At the bottom, in large type, ap- 
peared the words “No Further 
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AF amily Holiday 


N?2 other holiday in the year so em- 

phasizes family unity and rejoicing as 
Thanksgiving Day. It is a time of hope 
and renewed pledges of faith. 


The 5-plus Youth’s Companion families 
will on this day be surrounded by their 
relatives and friends. Will your product be 
included in this happy family gathering? 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
For All the Family 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York Office: 1701 Flatiron Bldg Chicago Office: 182 So. Michigan Blvd 


It costs no more to advertise to a family than to an individual. 
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Reduction \Has Been 
The Erie also showed consider- 
able enterprise by running this 
advertisement in the Washington 
newspapers, as well as along its 
own line, apparently with the 
thought of showing Government 
officials at the Capital what a 
small difference there is between 
their own pay and that of the rail- 
road men threatening to strike. 

This same comparison of figures 
was also widely distributed by the 
Erie Railroad in the form of a 
dodger. 

The Long Island likewise went 
to the public with an appeal for 
aid in manning its trains in the 
event of a strike. This was put 
out in the form of an attractive 
leaflet, addressed to the patrons of 
the Long Island, which was widely 
distributed on its trains and else- 
where. It announced the classes 
of employees that were needed 
and advised that schools of in- 
structions would be opened at Ja- 
maica and at the Morris Park 
shops for training men who might 
volunteer. “The intention is not to 
employ professional strike break- 
ers,” said J. R. Savage, general 
superintendent of the Long Island, 
in this circular, which also bore 
the name of President Peters, 
“and the railroad company guar- 
antees that those who enter its 
employ will not be discriminated 
against as to the permanency of 
their employment.” 

And after all this, the Brother- 
hoods listened to'the United States 
Railroad Labor Board and called 
the strike off. But was the adver- 
tising in vain or the money 
cost spent  uselessly? By no 
means. Public sentiment crystal- 
lized strongly in favor oi the rail- 
road managements as the situation 
became more acute—the news- 
paper advertising telling what the 
men got and explaining the rea- 
sons for the existing situation 
helped to solidify and keep that 
good-will in line. The appeal to 
the loyalty of the men, where it 
reached fertile ground, will linger 
with the employees long after the 


strike is forgotten. Such adver- 
tising will pay for itself a 
thousand fold. 
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“Physical Culture” Divides 
Country into Territories 


W. C. W. Durand has been appointed 
advertising director of Physical Cyl. 
ture, New York, succeeding L. Arthur 
Yurman, who becomes Eastern adver- 
tising manager, in charge of advertis 
ing east of Buffalo and_ Pittsburgh, ex 
clusive of the New England States. 
Metz B. Hayes becomes manger of 
the New England States and Charles 
H. Shattuck becomes manager of the 
territory west of Buffalo and Pitts 
burgh. 


Procter & Gamble Account for 


" 
Blackman Company 

Colonel William Cooper Procter, presi- 
dent of the Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, announces to Princers’ Inx 
that the Blackman Company, New York 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to handle the account of the Procter 
& Gamble C ompany, “Ivory Soap,” 
“Crisco,” “P. & G.” naphtha soap and 
“Ivory” soap flakes. 


Time to Pros- 


, -_ 
Nordhem Gives 
‘ a : 
perity Campaign 
Ivan B. Nordhem has resigned as 
president of the Ivan B. Nordhem 
Company to devote himself to the Ro- 
tary Prosperity Poster campaign, at 
least until sit gets smoothly under way. 
Frank W. Nye, who has been with 
the Nordhem company for about a year 
succeeds Mr. Nordhem as president of 
the company. Mr. Nye was formerly 
advertising manager of Hearst's Maga- 
sine, now Hearst's International. 


Steinmetz Truck Appointment 


George Drake Smith has resigned as 
vice-president, director and _ general 
sales manager of the Winther Motor 
Truck Co., Kenosha, Wis., to become 
general sales manager for trucks of 
the Steinmetz Electric Motor Car Cor- 
poration, Baltimore The Steinmetz 
electric truck, it is said, will be in 
production about December first. 


Agency Appointed by W. 
Tyler Company 

The W. S. Tyler Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of wovenwire cloth, 
Hum-mer electric screens, elevator cats 
and elevator enclosures, has appointed 
The Meare Richardson Briggs (Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency, to handle 
its account. 


A New Trade Journal 
Philadelphia 


The Keystone Publishing Company, 
of Philadelphia, publisher of The Key- 
stone Magazine, has issued the initial 
number of Optical Age, a paper for the 
optical industry and trade. 
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Why Hamstring Your 
Appropriationr 


Here is the real condition in this “One Paper Only” proposition, the 
continuous repetition of which is doing more at present to lessen the volume 
of advertising results that should be obtained from newspaper campaigns, 
than anything else that has happened in years. 


No man thinks of disputing the old adage that, 
“What's worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 


Yet, the sole purpose of the “One 
Paper Only” program at best is to 
only half do what should be done to 
ensure the best results—a complete 
and finished job. 

Advertisers are men of brains and 
ability they would not 
have either the money or business 
with and for which to conduct an 
advertising campaign. Yet they 
often allow themselves to be ill- 
advised on what should be an ex- 
ceedingly simple proposition. 


otherwise 


Supposing, for instance, an ad- 
vertiser is planning a campaign and 
there are two towns, one say of 
500,000 and the other of 400,000 of 
equal promise regarding results. 
Would the advertiser take the one 
town only of 500,000 and continue 
advertising there year after year, 





leaving the other -town of 400,000 
entirely uncovered or wide open to a 
competitor? 

NOT ON 
WOULDN'T. 


And if hiseadvertising counsel sug- 
gested such a proposition he would 
undoubtedly find himself minus a 
client. 

And yet that is exactly the ‘“‘One- 
Paper Only” policy. 

In the territory served by Buffalo 
newspapers so small is the duplica- 
tion on account of old-time political 
and other prejudices, that an ad- 
vertiser using but one paper only, 
reaches, on the basis of four to five 
readers to a copy, 400,000 to 590,000 
readers, and is ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT REPRESENTATION 
among the 320,000 to 400,000 daily 
readers reached only by ° 


YOUR LIFE, HE 


The Buffalo Evening Times 


With over 80,000 circulation—the best result producing constituency in Buffalo. 


You may talk all the sophistry and 
highfalutin theories you please, but 
you might just as well try to reach 
the 400,000 Buffalo Times’ readers by 
advertising in a San Francisco paper 
as by using any other newspaper 
in Buffalo. 

It has been proved to the big local 
advertisers by actual canvass that 


there is not 3% duplication between 
the two big Buffalo evening news- 
papers, and all leading Buffalo ad- 
vertisers say that while either paper 
alone positively will not accomplish 
the results they are after, yet the 
combination of The Times with the 
other big evening paper is the 
“greatest result producing combina- 
tion they ever heard of.” 





fallacies foisted on the 


“WHAT’S WORTH DOING 








YOU CAN THEREFORE COVER BUFFALO THOROUGHLY AND 
SATISFACTORILY IF YOU WANT TO. 
paper delusion which will soon be a thing of the past like many other 
advertising world that 
theory but have been lamentably lacking in results. 


AT ALL 
“A JOB HALF DONE HAD BETTER NEVER HAVE BEEN BEGUN.” | 


Don't be fooled by any one 


have, sounded fine in 
Remember then that 


IS WORTH DOING WELL” and 








VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., 


Foreign Representative. 





New York, 
Detroit, 


Chicago, 
Portland, 
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Can the Reporter Come Back? 






} 

| @ happenings beyond our doorsteps | 
His skill and honesty 

| have to rely on for knowledge that » 

| real, usable, and free from half truth 






By Fred S. Ferguson 
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National opinion, which is 
your opinion multiplied, 
will direct the Washing- 
ton Conference. 


Your opinion will be 
formed by the news. Will 
that news be predigest- 
ed propaganda or cold, 
straight, disinterested in- 
formation? 


It depends, largely, on 
whether the old-fashioned 
reporter can “come back.” 
Read Fred S. Ferguson’s 
article in this week’s 
Collier’s. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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In Its 2500% Print 


E have only recently gone to press with the fourth 
edition of our Druggist Route List, which was compiled 
in its original form nearly ten years ago. Since then 
new revisions and editions have been brought out from time to 
time until we are now supplying to representatives of manufac- 
turers calling for them copies running up into the 25ooth print, 


Like all the rest of our Route Lists, the Guide to the wholesale 
and retail Drug establishments of Baltimore is neatly printed in 
handy vest pocket booklet size. A salesman who has never 
seen Baltimore before using it can cover the drug trade in less 


time than a man who has lived here all his life. 
And like our other Route Guides the oo List is available to the 


representative of any manufacturer who on us with a letter of 
introduction from his firm stating that if and when advertising is under 
taken in Baltimore, The NEWS and The AMERICAN will be used, 


During the last year or so the Merchandising magn of The NEWS and The AMERICAN 
have made trade investigations covering a number of products sold through Drug stores, such 
as Laxatives, Dentifrices, Talcum Powder, Tooth Brushes, Cleansing Creams, Solvents, Soaps 
and Cleansers, Stationery, Roach and Rat Exterminators, Hair Nets, Flashlights, Dry Cleaners, 
Chewing Gum, Candy and Bottled Beverages. Copies of these investigations will be sent on 
request to interested mauufacturers everywhere. Write us on your business stationery. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


bo aes 
Fire Nat'l Bidg. 


Advertising Manager 
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A Needed Reorganization in 


Vigilance Work 


Funds Contributed for National Vigilance Committee to Be Placed under 
Exclusive Control of the Trustees 


By S. C. 


HE resignation of Park S. 

Florea as general manager of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, followed within a 
few weeks by that of Richard H. 
Lee, the Association’s general 
counsel, has given added force to 
rumors which have long been cur- 
rent of an impending reorganiza- 
tion of the association’s affairs. So 
long ago as the Atlanta convention, 
last June, it was freely rumored 
that the various activities of the 
clubs were being finahced from a 
general fund and that money con- 
tributed for specific purposes was 
being used for the general activi- 
ties of the organization instead of 
being disbursed from a separate 


fund. In July the Executive Com- 
mittee adopted a motion that the 
trustees of the Vigilance Depart- 
ment take charge of the collec- 
tion and disbursement of all funds 


used for the Vigilance work. 
Nevertheless it would appear from 
the following letter to the trustees 
that the motion was not immedi- 
ately put into effect: 
Ocroper 21, 1921. 
you as a trustee 
of the Vigilance Department of the 
A. A. C. of W. that I have notified 
President Mackintosh that I will sever 
my connection with the Committee and 
the Association on December 1, 1921. 

President Mackintosh has suggested 
that I continue after that date as 
Chairman of the Committee to serve on 
a volunteer basis without pay. 

At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held in New York on July 29, 
1921, the following —, was adopted: 

“It was moved by Vice-President 
Orbinson, and seconded by Vice- 
President Holland, that the trustees 
be authorized and directed to take sup- 
ervisory control of the collection and 
disbursement of all funds used in 
the Vigilance Department.” 

It is my understanding that no steps 
have been taken up to this time to 
carry out the provisions of this motion 
as adopted and that the funds of the 
Vigilance Department at this time aré 
intermixed with those of the Asso- 
ciation. 

If the provisions of the motion are 


I beg to inform 


Lambert 


carried out, the funds separated, put di- 
rectly under the control of the trustees, 
deposited in their name, and drawn 
only upon their check, I shall be glad 
to continue to serve the committee in 
any possible capacity. Otherwise I beg 
to be relieved entirely of any con- 
nection with the work after Decem- 
ber 1, 1921. 
Very truly yours, 
Ricuarp H. Lez, 
Counsel. 


Printers’ INK, as the origina- 
tor of the Vigilance Committee 
idea, has a special interest in see- 
ing that the movement is not 
placed in jeopardy by any sugges- 
tions (no matter how well or ill 
founded) that money which is 
specifically contributed for that 
work is used for anything else. 
Money contributed for the -vork 
of combating fraudulent advertis- 
ing should be used for that pur- 
pose; not for general overhead, 
salaries, text books, publications, 
or any other of the Association’s 
varied activities. 

It is a matter of considerable 
importance, therefore, that Presi- 
dent Mackintosh announces, under 
date of October 29, that: “At the 
special request of Mr. Lee, steps 
have also been taken to carry into 
immediate effect a _ resolution 
passed at the last meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the 
A. A. C. of W., definitely placing 
responsibility for general super- 
vision over the collection and dis- 
bursement of Vigilance funds in 
the hands of the Board of Vigi- 
lance Trustees, of which Past- 
President Herbert S. Houston is 
Chairman. Mr. Houston accepted 
this responsibility on behalf of the 
Board, at a special Finance Com- 
mittee meeting attended by four 
of the past-presidents of the 
A. A. C. of W., the President, 
General Counsel Lee, and Acting 
General- Manager Hunt. Here- 
after, the Vigilance Trustees will 
exercise this direct supervision 
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over all Vigilance receipts and ex- 
penditures.” 

There are some 24,000 members 
of the advertising clubs affiliated 
with the association, and a dollar 
and a half a year is collected from 
each member. If this does not 
provide enough money to carry 
on the general work of the asso- 
ciation, there are ways of raising 
funds for the specific purpose. 
Everybody knows that an asso- 
ciation cannot maintain educa- 
tional work and run a publishing 
business without money. But a 
concern that gives money with the 
understanding that it will be used 
to fight fraudulent advertising is 
entitled to the assurance that it 
will not be used to pay deficits 
occurring elsewhere. 

A man who has been prominent 
in association work from the be- 
ginning said to the writer the 
other day: “I have felt for some 
years that the time would come 
when a reorganization of the 
funds would be necessary. I have 


from time to time helped to se- 


cure contributions of many thou- 
sands of dollars from this industry, 
and in every case the money has 
been given with the distinct un- 
derstanding that it would be used 
for Vigilance work. Now if these 
rumors are to go on spreading, it 
is going to be increasingly diffi- 
cult to get concerns to repeat their 
contributions. Furthermore, it is 
going to be increasingly embarrass- 
ing for me to go on asking for 
them. There is no question in my 
mind that the funds should be 
separated, and the trustees of the 
National Vigilance Committee 
should have the sole and absolute 
control of money subscribed for 
that purpose. 

“I would not for a moment be 
put in the position of charging 
that there has been any misappro- 
priation of funds, that officers 
have increased their saiaries to an 
inequitable degree, or that unwise 
activities have led to heavy deficits. 
But at the same _ time, inas- 
much as large sums of money have 
passed through the hands of the 
association it would seem wise to 
have an independent examination 
made to determine that it has been 
used for the purpose intended. Not 
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less than $107,000 was contributed 
for the work of the V igilance C Com- 
mittee last year. This is a great 
deal of money, and an independent 
audit to show that it actually had 
been devoted to that work would 
go far toward putting rumors to 
rest, and would provide a firm 
basis for the future work of the 
Vigilance Committee.” 

Some idea of the extent to 
which contributions for the Vigi- 
lance work have been solicited 
may be gained from the following 
list of contributors of $250 or 
more. It goes without saying that 
the future success of the work de- 
pends upon retaining the conf- 
dence of these subscribers, and the 
responsible officers of the associa- 
tion should leave nothing undone 
which will contribute toward that 
end. 

SOME SUSTAINING MEMBERS WHO PAY 
$250 OR MORE A YEAR 

In each case where the name is pre. 
ceded by the double asterisk, the mem- 
ber increased the sum of the annual 
payment after holding membership in 
the association for some time, because 
through their membership they became 
more familiar with the constructive 
character of the movement. 

ee Multigraph Sales 


American Rolling Mill Co.. 
American Tobacco Company... 
American Writing Paper Co.. 
**Armour & Company 
Atlantic Refining Co 

Atlas Powder Company........ 
**The Autocar Company 
**Ayer & Son, N. W 
**Batten Company, George.... 
The Borden Company 

Brown Shoe Company 

0 ~teaeac Adding Machine 


op . me Company 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change 
Carbona Products Company... 
**Chicago Daily } 
**Chicago Mail Order Co 
Chicago Tribune 
**Coca Cola Company 
Columbia Graphophone 
pany 
**Congoleum Company, 
Continental Oil Company 
Henry Disston & Sons, 
Henry L. Doherty & Co... 
**Donnelley, Reuben H 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc 
Eisenlohr & Bros., Inc. 
Elgin National W atch Co 
Elgin Motor Car Co 
Erwin, Wasey & Company.... 
**Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. - 2.25000 
**Fisk Rubber Company. . 1,200.00 
Goodall Worsted Company. 250.00 
**Goodrich Co., The B. 
**Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Company 930.00 
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“Hoover Suction Swope Co. 
“Hudson Motor Car Company 
Ingersoll & Bro., Robert H. 
"International Correspondence 
Nt os 6n'edkhwehsaasate's 
International Fur Exchange. . 
"International Harvester Co. 
EON 0:4 on tbh he5 20:4 00.0 
International Shoe Company. 
Invincible Oil Corporation. . 
7. Springfield Tire Com: 


tog Motor Car ‘Company. 
“Kirschbaum Company, A. - 
*LaSalle Extension Univer- 
hess inandee Wn.ee 
james Lees & Sons Co.. ‘ 
ink Belt Company........... 
**Maxwell Motor Car Co., Inc. 
Midwest Refining Co.......... 
"Miller Rubber Co......:.... 
Miller Sons & Co., Jacob..... 
“Milwaukee Journal 
*Mitchell-Faust Advertising Co. 
*Montgomery Ward & Com- 





A: HE 
Morris & Company............ 
National Automobile Chamber 

Oe COMMIETES cccccccccecces 
National Cash Register Co.... 
Se eee 


— Cloak & Suit Com- 


“New Orleans Times-Picayune 


ET C06 dois hon ch Cemea's 
New York Journal of Com- 
ia nc ta akties Seale ick aa 
b> gad Advertising Associa- 
“Packard Motor Car Company 
"*Paige-Detroit Motor Car 
AED rae 
Penney Company, J. C....... 
nae Rubber Com- 
ieootent BEE ccccscace 


Poster Advertising Association 
* Cereal Company..... 
Ed. V. Price 
Procter & Gamble Company... 
“Public Ledger Company.... 
Pure O11 Company........... 
_ Motor Truck Co., 


“Rubber Corporation of Amer- 
Ss 
Seaman Paper Company...... 
_ Roebuck & Com- 
i ¢idpendeesbectees cece 
2. io Globe- Pema 
Standard Oil Co. of (¢ 
Standard Oil Co. of New ~ rsey 
“Studebaker Corporation 
“Successful Farming ae 
“Swift and Company........ 
Texas Co, 


Waitharn Watch’ Company. 
= City Tank & Boiler 
Washington Times ........... 
Yestern Clock Company...... 
pe White Company 
‘Wilson & Company........ 
foman’s Institute of Domestic 
eitts IN 0:00 die'on0-s 5 
Wrigley, Jr. Co., William. 
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$250.00 
650.00 
250.00 


250 00 
333.33 


650.00 
333.33 
250.00 


500.00 
250.00 
333.33 


250.00 


250. 00 


300.00 
750.00 


1,000.00 
500.00 
333.00 


250.00 
333.00 
250.00 


500.00 
1,000.00 


300.00 
500.00 


390.00 
500.00 
2,090.00 


583.00 
500.00 


533.04 


300.00 
250.00 


1,000.00 

250.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,600.00 
1,000.00 

250.00 


_ 4,000.00 


1,000.00 
250.00 


250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
500.00 
500.00 


250.00 
1,100.00 
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“The National Stockman and 
Farmer” Advances Campbell 


Glenn H. Campbell, who has been 
sales promotion manager for The Na- 
tional Stockman and Farmer, of Pitts- 
burgh, has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of advertising manager. Before 
his connection with The National Stock- 
man and Farmer Mr. Campbell was ad- 
vertising manager of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association, of Baltimore. 


Clair Maxwell w with “Vanity 
Fair” 

Clair Maxwell, recently with Rug- 
gles & Brainard, color advertising, New 
York, as manager of their Chicago of- 
fice, has become Western manager of 
Vanity Fair at Chicago. Prior to the 
war, when he was in Government ser- 
vice, Mr. Maxwell was with the A. W. 
Shaw Company, publisher of System, 
Chicago. 


“Eversharp” Pencil Account 
for N. W. Ayer & Son 


A new magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign will be started soon 
by the Wahl Company, Chicago, maker 

Eversharp pencils. There also will be 
some poster advertising. The campaign 
will be placed by the Chicago office of 

. Ayer & Son, which has just se- 
cured the account. 


Morris, Mann n &R Reilly Appoint 
J. Walter Thompson Co, 


The Chicago office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company has secured the ac- 
count of Morris, Mann & Reilly, of Chi- 
cago, wholesale notions and fancy goods. 
Particular attention will be given in a 
newspaper and magazine advertising 
campaign to the firm’s Red Seal hair 
nets. 


Has Canadian Stetson Account 


The John B. Stetson Company, of 
Philadelphia, has placed its Canadian 
advertising in the hands of Smith, 
Denne & Moore, Limited, Toronto. 
Copy is to commence November 4 in a 
list of newspapers and magazines. 


Handle Account of Exide 
Batteries of Canada 


The George Bowen Ae a any, in 
conjunction with - B.- McCann 
Company, og oy of Canada, will di- 


rect and place the advertising of Exide 
Batteries of Canada, Limited. 


Association of National Adver- 


tisers Will Meet 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers will hold its annual meeting at 
Laurel House, Lakewood, N. J., on 
November 14, 15 and 16. 































When Extensive Investigations Are 
Unnecessary 


Certain Merchandising Practices Are So Thoroughly Established That 
Complete Briefs Are Not Needed to Prove Their Value 


Tue Rateu H, Jones Company 
Cincinnati, O., Oct, 24, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

From time to time we have requested 
references to articles which have pre- 
viously appeared in your publication, on 
specific products or markets. Somethin 
surely has happened to the service, anc 
we see no reason for continuing our 
bound volumes of the publication if we 
cannot make better use of them. 

On October 7 the following telegram 
was sent to your New York office: 

“Wire key references and write de- 
tailed list articles on products which 
had been changed from bulk to package 
goods and enjoy wide distribution 
through advertising. Uneeda Biscuit 
and Sun Maid Raisins are examples.” 

In your reply you gave us nine refer- 
ences—think of it! There are literally 
hundreds of examples, no doubt most 
of which have been covered in your 
publication. 

Perhaps we expected too much—what 
do you think? 


Tue Ratex H. Jones Company, 


(Signed) Ratpx H. Jones, 
President. 
INCE the first of the year 


Printers’ INK Research De- 
partment has received twenty-four 
requests for information from the 
Ralph H. Jones Company. A sin- 
gle day’s mail brought three letters 
and two telegrams from members 
of that agency’s staff asking for 
data on as many subjects. We 
appreciate this confidence in our 
ability to help subscribers. 

We value highly queries from 
advertisers and agents because 
they enable us to keep in. touch 
with the important problems of 
the day and discuss them in 
Printers’ INK. It is natural to 
assume that our method of en- 
couraging them would be the prep- 
aration of replies as complete as 
our index of over 200,000 cards 
and the experience of eighteen 
editorial men can make them. On 
occasion, however, we feel too 
lengthy a reply may be distinctly 
harmful. Ofttimes something 
short and concise, something 


which gets right to the heart of 
the subject and is clearly repre- 
sentative of all 


additional data 





that might be obtained, 
than an exhaustive brief. 

For a specific example we need 
look no farther than the telegram 
the Jones company sent Printers’ 
INK and given in the letter printed 
above. As Mr. Jones states, there 
are hundreds of examples of the 
sort he desires. Instead of re- 
ferring him to merely nine articles 
we could have prepared a bibliog- 
raphy of ninety-nine or nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine articles. 

In our opinion, however, too 
extensive a list would only have 
complicated matters. These nine 
references were so typical that 
anything additional would simply 
be- unnecessary repetition. Any- 
one wanting proof of the selling 
advantages of packaged merchan- 
dise need only step in at his cor- 
ner grocery store. The shelves 
loaded with package goods that he 
will see there, being the names of 
this country’s most prominent and 
successful manufacturers, would 
convince the most skeptical. 

To put-it differently we felt, and 
still feel, there is no need of a 
complete investigation, The sub- 
ject is trite. It is no longer 
open to debate. Packaged mer- 
chandise is accepted as being af 
far ahead of bulk goods as the 
electric railroad is ahead of ox- 
drawn vehicles. 

No one would think of making 
a year-long survey for facts de- 
signed to prove the advantages of 
electric illumination over candle 
light. The supremacy of the for- 
mer is accepted. The same 1 
true of package goods as com- 
pared to bulk.—[Ed. PriNrTERS 
INK. 


is better 


At Chicago for “Hearst's 
International” 


Frederick R. Levings, who has beer 
in charge of the Detroit office ot 
Hearst's International, has been ap 
pointed Western manager of that mage 
zine, with headquarters at Chicago. 
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Opening the Door to Out- 
side Markets Through 
Philadelphia 


The Lowry Coffee Company of Philadelphia went into the 
Philadelphia market more than ten years ago to develop 
increased sales for Tartan Coffee. Today, Tartan is declared 
to be the largest selling high-grade coffee in Philadelphia. 

Tartan advertising in Philadelphia has appeared consistently 
and exclusively in The Philadelphia Bulletin, week after week, 
for more than ten years. 

This advertising was so successful The Lowry Coffee Com- 
pany, on the advice of its advertising counsel, Donovan-Arm- 
strong, of Philadelphia, broadened extensively its advertising 
and merchandising fields until today, because of results obtained 
by The Philadelphia Bulletin, Tartan advertising is running 
continuously in these fifteen outside cities: Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse and Utica, N. Y.; Easton, Johnstown, Harrisburg, 
Wilkes-Barre, Allentown, Erie, Altoona, New Castle and 
Williamsport, Pa.; Trenton, N. J.; and Norfolk, Va. 

To a manufacturer with a new product or an advertising 
agency confronted with a test campaign, Philadelphia offers 
the most promising field because of the absolute dominance of 
The Philadelphia Bulletin as the one newspaper that is read by 
“nearly everybody in Philadelphia.” 

For your product or your client The Philadelphia Bulletin 
will pave the way to a successful wider merchandising dis- 
tribution, just as it influenced for The Lowry Coffee Company 
a broadening of its potential, productive sales area. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Sreate maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
September: 


483,557 Cus 
No prize, premium, coupon or other 


artificial methods of stimulating circu- 
lation are used by The Bulletin. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the 
largest in America and is larger than that of any other daily 
or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsylvania. 


(Copyright, 1921—W. L. McLean) 









































“ Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” , means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments. 
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f N frail craft cross stormy sea, by 
; pack through hostile territory, 
and on camel over the vast 
stretches of arid waste, the goods of 
the medieval European merchant 
found their way to Persia, China and 
India, where they were in lively de- 
mand. Such courses were ones of 
constant peril: of loss at sea, of cap- 
ture by foe, or confiscation by the 
roving marauders of the desert. 


As a result of this demand in the Far 
East, and in order to provide protec- 
tion for this trade, there came into 


a 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 122 member papers reaching 
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existence several organizations which 
took the responsibility of the safe de- 
livery of the goods at their markets. 
They followed courses along direct 
paths—carefully charted and guarded 
—which soon became well defined 
Trade Routes. 


And still more modern “trade routes” 
are found today in the advertising 
pages of the Associated Business 
Papers. Here are direct paths from 
the seller to the buyer—trails well 
worn in the minds of the million read- 
ers, sign posts pointing the way to 
newer methods and better goods. 
Years of constant travel by certain 
advertisers have built for them na- 
tional reputations—have made their 
particular products the very pattern 
of excellence. These routes are still 
open; they can be covered frequently 
and at short notice. In 54 industries 
the Associated Business Papers can 
furnish facts as to the easiest, quick- 
est and best travel. 
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Circulation Where Books 
Are Sold 


Why It Paysto Advertise on The Book Pageof 
The Chicago Daily News 


The Chicago Daily News has a daily circulation 
of 400,000, of which 94 per cent is concentrated in 
Chicago and the immediate suburbs. 

The Daily News circulation is in the heart of the 
market. It is a simple matter for Mr. or Mrs. 
Chicago to go immediately, while the buying- 
impulse is fresh, and make their purchases in one-of 
the many large book-stores. The books are at hand. 

And it is not only the habitual literary-fans among 
this enormous city circulation who read The Book 
Page. The most casual readers enjoy and are in- 
fluenced by the breezy informality of its style—its 
“Personal Touch.” 

Publishers recognize the efficacy of The Book Page 
as amedium. They place the bulk of their Chicago 
advertising in The Daily News as a matter of course. 
Here is the comparative lineage in a// Chicago news- 
papers for the first nine months of 1921. 

The Daily News (6 days) 

Tribune (7 days) 
Herald-Examiner (7 days) 

Post 

American 

Journal (6 days)...... 1,015 

The Daily News circulation strikes home in 
400,000 homes every night and reaches approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 readers. The Book Page se//s good 
books. 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Agricultural Publishers Hear of 
15-Billion Farm Market 


Buying Soon to Resume, J. R. Howard and Others Declare at Chicago 
Convention 


ECIDED optimism as_ to 
D forthcoming conditions in the 
farm market was expressed at the 
annual convention of the Agricul- 
tural Publishers Association in 
Chicago last week. B. Kirk 
Rankin, president of the associa- 
tion, revealed this in an interest- 
ing way when, during the proceed- 
ings, he announced that J. R. 
Howard, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, 
would deliver an address next 
day at a luncheon given in honor 
of the farm-paper publishers by 
the Chicago Advertising Council. 

“Six weeks ago,” said Mr. 
Rankin, “I wrote to Mr. Howard 
asking him if he would come to 
this meeting and make a hopeful 
speech on the outlook for the 


farmer’s trade of next year. His 
reply was not at all reassuring 


and we dropped the idea. Thirty 
days later Mr. Howard wrote me 
a personal letter that indicated an 
almost entire change of attitude. 
He now has as optimistic a tone 
as any publisher of a farm paper 
possibly could have.” 

Mr. Howard, in his address, 
touched upon what a number of 
advertising men told a represen- 
tative of Printers’ INK was really 
the paramount issue in advertis- 
ing and merchandising today as 
related to the recovery of business. 

Mr. Howard brought out some 
surprising things relative to the 
extent of the farm market. “The 
more than seven million farmers 
of the country,” he said, “used in 
normal years about one and one- 
half tons of steel per capita. This 
is a great amount of steel. 

“I have brought my family into 
the city from the farm within the 
last few months. They naturally 
dress in a city way and you may 
think this means a o-_ outlay. 
But it does not. Take the one 
item of shoes alone. The shoe 
bill of my family on the farm, 
even at the lower prices prevail- 


ing in the smaller towns, was 
several times larger than it is in 
the city. They needed more shoes 
in their business. That’s the 
answer. 

“The same thing applies in a 
hundred or a thousand other items 
of merchandise. Take almost any- 
thing you like in the way of cloth- 
ing, equipment or supplies, multi- 
ply it by seven million and you 
get the potential farm market. 

“The farmer has not been buy- 
ing. He could not buy because 
of the decrease in the value of 
his goods and because of other 
experiences that we all know 
about. Farm-implement manufac- 
turers have told me that they have 
had requests for repair parts for 
machines that were made thirty 
years ago. This shows how far 
the farmer has gone toward 
economizing. 


NEEDS ARE MULTIPLYING 


“But there comes a time when 
the farmer positively has to buy. 
Old shoes can’t last forever, any 
more than old machinery. There 
positively has to be an increase 
soon in the farmer’s buying. He 
is out of nearly everything he 
needs. Reports that have come to 
me indicate that there is now 
going on a gradual increase in 
farmer buying and that this will 
be even more notable within a 
short time. The better tone you 
note in business all over the coun- 
try—an improvement that really is 
as surprising under the circum- 
stances as it is welcome—has come 
because the farmer is finding it 
necessary to buy. He has held 
off as long as he could. 

“I believe in calling things by 
their proper names. If things 
look bad, I don’t believe in saying 
they are good. This thing of 
whistling to keep up one’s courage 
does not appeal to me. But when 
things are good then we ought to 
do all the talking we can. I hon- 
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estly believe the farmer market is 
in tor a great improvement—an 
improvement that will-not be sen- 
sational or spasmodic but that will 
be steady and dependable. 

“The time has come for all of 
us to go to work. Morning is al- 
most here. Let's get our chores 
done, therefore, get our breakfast 
just as does the farmer on the 
farm, hitch up the team, drive 
over the bridge and get in the 
field, ready for real execution at 
the first appearance of dawn. 
Dawn, I am glad to say, is not a 
great way off.” 

OTHER ENCOURAGING MESSAGES 


Similar ideas as to the extent 
and importance of the farm mar- 
ket were expressed by E. T. 
Meredith, publisher of Successful 
Farming, of Des Moines. Mr. 
Meredith’s remarks were in the 
nature Or an introduction to an 
address given by Eugene Meyer, 
Jr., managing director of the War 
Finance Corporation, on the sub- 
ject of “The Billion Dollar Fund 
for Farmers.” Mr. Meyer told all 
about the Government’s plan for 
financing farmers. This aid, he 
said, is now being extended at the 
rate of about a million dollars per 
week. For the present it is being 
directed mainly toward the devel- 
opment of the live-stock industry. 
He named several Western and 
Southwestern States that have 
formed corporations, with capital 
ranging all the way from a hun- 
dred thousand up to a million 
dollars, to aid in the work. Upon 
the live-stock industry, he said, 
depended the entire well-being of 
the country. Therefore it is es- 
sential that it be given aid in this 
time of stress. 

In an address before the con- 
vention proper, James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, secretary of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, expressed the conviction that 
business in general is in for a pe- 
riod of improvement because of 
the growing betterment in the 
farm field. He reminded the pub- 
lishers that the farmer has raised 
crops above the average in size 
during 1921, and that he certainly 
expects to do more during 1922. 


It is natural to suppose, therefore, 
that the farmer will increase his: 
purchases to correspond, - 

“just as Paul Faust said in his 
report to our convention in Phila- 
delphia on October 12,” declared 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy, “there still 
remains a farm market of at least 
fifteen billions of dollars’ buying 
power. It seems that nobody has 
thought of it in that manner. If 
there are fifteen billion dollars to 
be pursued through the channels 
of the agricultural publishers, how 
in the world has any man in this 
room a moral justification for 
feeling gloomy?” 

He told the publishers that the 
grand average shrinkage in vol- 
ume of all firms going through the 
books of his association showed 
just about ten to eleven per cent. 
While admitting that in the ordi- 
nary course of business twelve per 
cent is the difference between 
prosperity and panic, under the 
circumstances he thought it “gives 
us spicndid encouragement to go 
ahead with a very fair outlook on 
the business of 1922.” 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy was inclined 
to blame the banker to a certain 
extent. 

“We know why so many of 
these accounts shrink,” said he. 
“It is because of this banking sit- 
uation, In the effect of his oper- 
ations, the banker has been our 
worst enemy. Of course, ordi- 
narily when we speak of the 
bankers we refer to New York 
and Chicago, but I believe the 
country banker has a mighty big 
influence on the Wall Street 
banker. I am convinced that he 
has, and I always feel like sug- 
gesting that if the Agricultural 
Publishers would just put that im 
the backs of their minds, the idea 
of educating bankers, where they 
can reach these bankers in the 
small towns, on the value of ad- 
vertising, its importance in the 
growth of business, its value to 
the farm field, and the soundness 
of the investment, because adver- 
tising is the soundest investment 
we have, you would be doing 4 
wonderful thing. 

“T think there is hardly a man 
here who cannot recall within the 
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last twelve months a firm in the 
process of liquidation that did not 
find that the solidest and most 
permanent . asset in its business 
was the result of its advertising. 
You recall where steel mills, cop- 
per mills and rubber mills all went 
into liquidation, with these big in- 
yentories, and so forth, and they 
had only one thing that stood out 
like a lighthouse in a storm, un- 
diminished and unshrinkable, and 
that was the value of their adver- 
tising. You probably recall some 
firms that were reorganized within 
the last twelve months, reorgan- 
ized on the asset of advertising 
alone, running into many millions 
of dollars. 

“If that is brought up to the 
country bankers and to the larger 
bankers as well, I am sure it is 
going to have a good effect, and 
for us, too, because I can tell you 
frankly we do not know how to 
handle that situation. It is the 
most serious task we have now. 
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We are working on it systemati- 
cally and we may find a way.” 

The association adopted a reso- 
lution asking Secretary Hoover to 
give the farmers and the farm- 
implement manufacturers a larger 
representation on the proposed un- 
employment committee. 

At an executive session the fol- 
lowing directors were elected to 
fill four vacancies on the board: 
F, J. Merriam, Southern Ruralist, 
Atlanta, Ga.; William A. Whit- 
ney, Farm and Home, Springfield, 
Mass.; Chas. A. Taylor, Farm 
Life, Spencer, Ind., and =" 
Gundlach, Nebraska Farmer, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Soon after January 1 the board 
of directors will meet and elect 
officers. 

The convention expressed con- 
fidence in the work of its officials, 
referring to Secretary W. G. 
Campbell as “a business secretary 
who has been actively doing things 
since taking charge.” 
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Laundries Throughout Coun- 
try Are Advertising 


In newspapers throughout the coun- 
try laundries have been advertising 
“Laundry Week—October 24 to 28.” In 
some cities, as was the case in Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia, a number of 
laundries joined in signing the advertis- 
ing 

be Philadelphia 800-line copy was 
used, with plenty of white space and 
an illustration. At the head and tail 
of the copy was a black band with the 
words: “October 24—Visit Your Laun- 
dry—October 29” in white letters. At 
the head of the copy was an illustra- 
tion showing two attractively dressed 
women being shown through a laundry 
by a white-coated guide, and beneath, in 
42-point bold type, the caption, “We 
want you to be our guest this week.” 
The text of the copy stated that the in- 
vitation was being issued all over 
America; that the good health and good 
appearance of the housewife’s family 
and economy urged the woman to accept 
the invitation. It was stated that 
guides would show the visitor what hap- 
pens to the “family bundle” when it 
goes to the laundry. All the copy car- 
ried the slogan, “Send it to the laun- 
dry,” with the little logotype of the 
+o LE handing the bundle to the 
laundryman. 


Advertises Directions for Home 
Made Milk Shakes 


In Philadelphia a newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign to increase the con- 
sumption of milk has used copy that 
approached the subject from an angle 
different from that revealed in most 
copy for milk producers’ associations. 

n four different pieces of copy in this 
campaign © directions are given for the 
mixing of milk with syrups at home. 
Exact directions are given for making 
the syrups needed, such as_ sugar, 
orange, lemon, fresh fruit and choco- 
late, in addition to the direction for 
making the milk shake. 

ch advertisement offered a 
card. 

The Interstate 
Philadelphia, was 
campaign. 


recipe 


Dairy Council, of 
responsible for the 


Boston Gum Manufacturer 
Advertises 
The account of the 


Geudey Gum 
Company, Boston, Mass., makers of 
Goudey’s Super-Lemolyme chewing 
gum, which is being launched in New 
England, has been obtained by the Kean 
Service, Inc., Boston. Newspapers are 
being used for the campaign. 


Pittsburgh Ager Agency’s New 
Account 
The Cook Motor Company, Dela- 
ware, O., has placed the direction of its 
advertising with the Richard S. Rauh 
Company, Pittsburgh. The Cook com- 
pany makes gas engines. 
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Hemphill Trade School Adver- 
tising in United States 
The Hemphill Trade Schools, Limited, 
of Winnipeg, Canada, have opened up 
United States headquarters in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and will open a school 
there in addition to the eight chain auto 
and tractor schools operated in Canada, 
ewspaper advertising has been re. 
leased and further advertising in other 
publications is being considered. The 
advertising is being placed direct. 5S. R. 
Hemphill is manager of the Minne. 

apolis school. 


New Accounts of Carr & 
Columbia, Inc, 


The Schafuss 
York, rubber aprons, has 
advertising account with 
lumbia, Inc., New York. 

Other new accounts of the Carr & 
Columbia agency are Minerva Automo- 
biles, Inc., and the H. W. Covert Co., 
dampers and fireplace fixtures, both of 
New York. 


Corporation, New 
placed its 
Carr & Co 


Agency for Harvard’s Statisti- 
cal Service 


Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., has placed the advertising ac 
count of its statistical service for busi- 
ness men in the hands of the Boston 
branch of the Wm. T. Mullally advertis- 
ing agency. Financial publications and 
the financial pages of large newspapers 
are being used 


A. L. Tichane with Strohmeyer 


On November 1 A. L. Tichane, chief 
of the extension department for The 
American Jersey Cattle Club, became 
sales manager for H. A. Strohmeyer, 
Jr.. of New York, photographer of 
animals. Mr. Tichane has been con- 
nected with the Cattle Club for six 
years. 


A. R. Sharton Is Agency 
Vice-President 

A. R. Sharton, who has been New 
York City manager of the Butterick 
Publishing Company, has joined the E 
T. Howard Co., Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, as vice-president. 

Mr. Sharton has been succeeded by 
E. R. Weadon 


Corman Has Brassiere Account 


The Charles R. DeBevoise Company, 
Newark, N. J., maker of DeBevoise 
brassieres, Newark, N. J., has placed 
its advertising account with The Corman 
Company, New York 


New Accounts for Collins-Kirk 


New accounts secured by the Collins 
Kirk Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, include the Vitrolite Compam 
and the Lady Esther Toilet Goods 
Company of that city. 
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If the sales of your prod- 
uct are below normal in 
Indianapolis it is almost 
certain that it is your fault 
and not that of the mar- 
ket. News advertising may 


be the needed factor. 


\ 


The Indianapolis News 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
First National Bank Bldg. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
DANA CARROLL 
150 Nassau Street 
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Ever dream of a vast potential market for your product that 
hadn’t been overworked by competitors? 
*. ¢+ *¢+ * * 


Ever visit a modern funeral home and realize the market created 
for you by these establishments? 
o + . ~ ~ 


A virgin market for chemicals, drugs, surgical instruments, 
furnishings of all kinds, autos and accessories of all types, heating 
plants, and a thousand and one other products. 

7. * * * » 


For example look into the funeral parlors of J. L. Sullivan and 
Company located at the corner of Bell Place and McMillan Street 
in Cincinnati. 

* * + * * 

This funeral home is valued at $60,000.00, and is equipped with 
up-to-the-minute apparatus. 

* * + * » 

This establishment is representative of the progressives among 
this great fraternity. It purchases thousands of dollars’ worth of 
supplies and equipment annually. 

* * * * * 

The American Funeral Director will open up this vast potential 

market for your organization and your products. 
* * * * * 

The American Funeral Director reaches the majority of the 

progressive Funeral Directors and Expert Morticians. 
* * + * * 


Our Service Department will be glad to assist you in making a 
survey of this field. 


VICTOR B. BAER CO., EDWARD R. FORD CO., SAM LEAVICK, 
47 W. 42nd Street, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 510 Union Trust Bidg., 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 














PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 
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Try it outin Representative Milwaukee 


CASH | 


Milwaukee is a rich, thrifty city—the 
metropolis of one of the most prosper- 
ous states of the Union. 


The Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market as 
a whole can afford to buy what it 
wants, when it wants,and to pay cash. 


Milwaukee bank clearings, last call, 
totalled twelve figures—nearly two 
billion dollars. 


With so much money in circulation 
much must be spent for products 
such as yours. 


You can capture the buying dollars 
of the Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market 
surely, quickly, economically. 








This best can be done by concentrated 
advertising in the one dominant, out- 
standing medium of the field. 

This long-established leader is The Journal. 


It is read daily in 4 out of every 5 English- 
speaking homes in Milwaukee. 


The Journal reaches more people in the 
Milwaukee- Wisconsin Market than any 
other newspaper in the world. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by merit 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 











Copy Writer Finds a Way to Put 
Himself in Buyer’s Place 


A Novel Method of Priming the Copy Carburetor 


By R. M. Rhodes 


NE afternoon recently a copy 
chief of a certain New York 
advertising agency was writing in- 
dustriously with a fat-leaded pen- 
cil, On the broad glass-topped 
desk in front of him were scat- 
tered half a dozen closely written 
sheets of paper, and at the top of 
each sheet was the single word, 

“Wanted.” 

“What’s the idea of all the want 
ads?” inquired a friend, entering 
the office and noting the sheets 
of copy paper strewn over the 
desk top. “Advertising for a job?” 

“No,” explained the copy chief 
with a good-natured grin, “I’m 
eight people this afternoon and 
each of us is advertising for a 
typewriter. 


“T’m a business this 


man in 
e,” he continued, handing over 


one of the want ads. “And in this 
one I’m the mother of two chil- 
dren of school age. And in this 
one I’m a doctor, and in this one 
a preacher—and so on. It’s a sys- 
tem I use to get fresh copy angles 
and particularly to get around on 
the buyers’ side of the typewriter 
—or whatever else it is I am writ- 
ing copy about. 

“T used to think I had the knack 
of getting the other fellow’s point 
of view, but when I stumbled upon 
this want-ad idea I found that I 
had never really gotten under the 
other man’s skin at all. But now 
—well, just read this ad. I’m you 
in this one—a writer.” 


WANTED—I want a typewriter that 
I can take with me every place I go. It 
must be light and compact but it mustn’t 
be a toy, for I can’t bother about any- 
thing but a real machine that will turn 
out good clean work that I can send 
to any editor without apology. 

It must be simple to operate and cap- 
able of all the speed my fingers are 
capable of, for I can’t have my thoughts 
slowed up by a balky or complicated 
machine, 

It must be very reasonable in price 
for the money has to come out of my 
own pocket, and I’m a bit pinched 
financially, just now. 


The copy chief’s writer friend 
grinned when he read this last. 
“You’ve succeeded in becoming a 
writer for the purposes of this 
ad, all right!” he remarked. 

There was more of the want 
ad, but enough has been quoted to 
illustrate the point. 

“Now the doctor’s want ad is 
very different. And so is the 
mother’s. When I was she I 
thought of a typewriter as some- 
thing to teach my children to spell 
better, for when you are going to 
typewrite a word like ‘grief,’ for 
instance, you have to decide 
whether it is ‘grief’ or ‘greif’; a 
typewriter won’t help you out by 
making a neutral ‘e’ and putting a 
dot half way between the ‘i’ and 
the ‘e’! 

GRASPS ELUSIVE COPY POINTS 


“IT see all of these little points 
—and the bigger, more funda- 
mental ones, too, for that matter— 
so much more clearly when I ac- 
tually write a want ad for the par- 
ticular person to whom the ma- 
chine, or whatever the article or 
product may be, is to be ad- 
vertised. When I start to write a 
want advertisement for any par- 
ticular man or woman—and I 
should mention that I always write 
this ad, not for a class, but for 
some one definite person, as 
though it were to run in the classi- 
fied section of his or her local 
paper—I write it more or less self- 
consciously, but as I get into it I 
get lost in my job and really make 
myself into that person for the 
time being. 

“When I am through, I let the 
advertisement season a while and 
then take it out and read it and 
see just which of those specifica- 
tions are best met by the machine 
or product we are advertising. 
And I hit hard on those particular 
features, when I write my copy or 
assign the job of writing it. 
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“You’d be surprised, too, to see 
how many fresh ideas and copy 
angles you can dig out of such a 
want ad. Whenever I go stale on 
a proposition I invariably write a 
want ad, of a series of them; and 
invariably it lifts me out of my 
staleness by giving me a number 
of fresh slants. 

“And of course, I write a com- 
plete series of want ads whenever 
we take on a new product to ad- 
vertise. I write one for every kind 
of person who might conceivably 
be interested, from plumber to 
preacher and for the jobber, the 
retailer and the retailer’s clerks. 
With this series of want ads the 
copy department has something 
definite to begin on right away, 
and our first copy is pretty sure to 
have a ring of conviction that it 
used to take months to arrive at 
when we worked on the old sys- 
tem of writing at people, rather 
than writing to the prescription of 
a want ad.” 


Charles F. Collison Forms 
Own Company 


Charles F. Collison has organized 
The Collison Company at Minneapolis, 
as a service advertising agency. Mr. 
Collison has been on the advertising 
staffs of The Farmer, St. Paul, for three 
years; Farm, Stock and Home, Minne- 
apolis, as assistant advertising manager 
for three years; and up to the first of 
this year was advertising manager of 
Northwest Farmstead, Minneapolis, and 
The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, S. D., 
publications of The Bushnell Company. 
Since that time he has been a free lance 
writer. 


English Bishop Says Churches 
Should Advertise 


In a message delivered at the open- 
ing of the recent Church of England 
Congress, the Bishop of Birmingham 
suggested that churches advertise. He 
said: 

“Tt comes hard to have to apply ad- 
vertising to the Church, but it is an 
advertising age, and the only way to get 
the Church’s case clearly before the 
people is to advertise in the modern 
way.” 


V. F. Hayden Joins Chicago 
Agency 


V. F. Hayden, who was recently with 
the Lessing Advertising Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has joined the McKinney 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
Mr. Hayden has also been with Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., and Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald. 
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Using National Advertising 
Art in House-Organ 
In an address on the problems of the 
sales house-organ at the Springfield con. 
vention of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, Miss Clara Woolworth, edj. 
tor of the “Edison Sales Builder” of the 
Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J 
told how use was made in this house 
organ of art-work bought for national 

advertising. She said: 

“Time was when we hadn’t any yery 
definite policy as to covers, but we felt 
that it was valuable space, and for the 
last two years we have given ou 
covers a direct tie-in with our national 
advertising. Last year Norman Rock 
well was our artist, and the painting 
that appeared each month was used in 
four colors on the ‘Sales Builder’ cover. 

“We found that many dealers were 
using these covers in their windows and 
framing them for decorative purposes, 
and a number of our jobbers who have 
house-organs of their own have bor 
rowed the plates for their covers; and 
while the use of four colors on a house 
organ cover may seem a bit extravagant, 
so many uses have been found for the 
fave that we have been well paid. We 
have followed the same plan this year 
in our series by different artists.” 


New Accounts for Mitchell- 


Faust 

The Reliance Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, maker of work shirts, 
has retained the Mitchell-Faust Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., of that city, as its 
advertising agency. Pending the com- 
pletion of plans for the 1922 campaign, 
copy will be run mainly in farm and 
business papers. 

Other accounts just secured by 
Mitchell-Faust include Altorfer Bros, 
of Peoria, Ill., maker of A B C wash- 
ing-machines, and the Hayes Pump & 
Planter Company, of Galva, IIl., maker 
of agricultural machinery. 

For the present most of the Hayes 
appropriation will be placed in farm 
papers. 


Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan 


Have Battery Account 
The Multiple Storage Battery Corpo 
ration of Jamaica, N. Y., has placed 
its advertising account with Grandin 

Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., New York. 
Sales plans are being developed and 
advertising campaigns are under consid- 
eration for the farm light division in 
agricultural publications, the use of 
newspapers in cities where distributors 
for the Automotive Battery Division 
have been established. General maga 

zines and trade papers will be used. 


Cole Motor with Homer 
McKee Agency 


The Cole Motor Car Company, In- 


dianapolis, has placed its advertising 
account with The Homer McKee Com 
pany, Inc., Indianapolis. 
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Carving Out New Market in 
Overbuilt Industry 


Earl Motors Corporation Remakes Briscoe Car and Plans Whirlwind 
Advertising Campaign 


By G. A. Nichols 


NE of the most extensive gen- 

eral advertising campaigns 
ever put on in behalf of an auto- 
mobile will be started December 10 
by the Earl Motors Corporation, 
of Jackson, Mich., to introduce a 
new car, to be known as the Earl. 
Preliminary work is now being 
done in business papers, prepara- 
tory to the spectacular announce- 
ments to the public which will be 
made at the later date. The first 


_big smash to attract the attention 


of automobile buyers will be made 
through the use of an unusually 
liberal amount of space in na- 
tional publications. This will be 
followed closely, as circumstances 
warrant, by full pages in news- 
papers, carrying out the same gen- 
eral message. The whole thing 
will be supplemented by advertis- 
ing in local newspapers in behalf 
of the individual dealer. 

The object of using all this 
heavy artillery in the beginning is, 
of course, to put the Earl car over 
ina hurry. The automobile in- 
dustry is so much overbuilt right 
now, there are so many good cars 
of all grades to be had at such 
fair prices, and such a vigorous 
fight for business is being waged 
that a newcomer cannot expect to 
get anywhere if he uses halfway 
measures: in advertising. 

My authority for the statement 
that the motor car industry is 
overbuilt is the president of one 
of the country’s largest concerns 
in that line. Under the circum- 
stances this gentleman thinks that 
the season of unprecedented ac- 
tivity in automobile advertising, 
which has been predicted lately by 
Prrnters’ Ink, is the most natural 
thing in the world. And if the 
old established concerns with names 
already made, find it necessary to 
compete so mightily in an adver- 
tising way, it logically follows that 
a newcomer with real ambitions 


must do something that in quan- 
tity and quality will stand out. 

The Earl company is going to 
try to accomplish in a few months 
what ordinarily would be the work 
of a couple of years. It can’t wait. 
It is in a hurry. Hence its heavy- 
weight advertising plans. I have 
been privileged to see some proofs 
of the advertising that is to appear 
on December 10, and can say that 
the automobile industry is in for 
an interesting surprise. 

In the working out of the adver- 
tising and merchandising plan can 
be seen an instructive example of 
how a new car is put on the mar- 
ket—and also how the framework 
of an old automobile organization 
can be utilized in building another. 


MAPPING OUT THE PLAN OF ACTION 


“We have a big job of work 
to do here,” Clarence A. Earl, 
president of the company, told me. 
“With worthy competitors on 
every hand fighting for sales as 
never before, we shall have to 
go the whole advertising route 
to make our car known for what 
it really is. But we have already 
discounted any handicap. We 
know exactly what we have to do. 
And that, I do not mind telling 
you, means that we are going the 
absolute limit in advertising.” 

Mr. Earl, it will be remembered, 
was mentioned incidentally in a 
Printers’ INK article telling about 
the advertising plans of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. Up to 
the first of the present year he 
was first vice-president of the 
Willys-Overland Company at To- 
ledo. His company is a reorgani- 
zation of the Briscoe Motor Cor- 
poration of Jackson, which was 
owned by New York, Chicago and 
Detroit capitalists. 

The Briscoe company had an 
opportunity to sell its plant at a 
good profit, but decided it would 
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prefer to hold on, introduee new 
personality and new capital and 
establish itself in an individual 
market for which it believed there 
was room, regardless of the over- 
crowding in the field. 

The matter of capital was a 
mere incident, but where was the 
man? 

Clarence Earl, after a career 
with the American Hardware Cor- 
poration and later general man- 
ager of the Hendee Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Springfield, Mass., 
maker of motorcycles, had _ at- 
tained a commanding position in 
the Willys-Overland organization. 
As first vice-president of the lat- 
ter company he broke a strike of 
13,000 employees which had been 
called to establish the closed shop 
and the forty-four-hour week in 
the big Toledo plant. His success 
was regarded by financiers and 
manufacturers in general as sav- 
ing the entire automobile indus- 
try from a damaging blow. 

Mr. Earl’s work during the 
strike, to say nothing of his execu- 
tive ability shown during the war 
when he turned the Willys- 
Overland plant into an ordnance 
factory, attracted the attention of 
Chicago bankers prominent in the 
Briscoe company. They offered 
him the presidency of Briscoe and 
an opportunity to go as far as he 
liked in the way of reorganization. 
He told them he would take the 
job if ample capital would be 
provided and if he could be ab- 
solutely unhampered in his work. 
In other words he, and not the 
bankers, was to be the boss. When 
the arrangement was concluded 
and the contract signed the bank- 
ers found that about all they had 
to do was to furnish the money. 
Earl would do the rest. 


PRELIMINARY ADVERTISING 


The new president took charge 
last March. He quickly decided 
to put out a new car under his 
own name. Basically it was to be 
a Briscoe, but with a large num- 
ber of refinements and improve- 
ments, both in construction and 
appearance. While the long series 
of experiments involving the de- 
signing of the new car was in 
progress the factory kept on turn- 
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ing out and selling Briscoes made 
on the old model. 

Work on tentativé advertising 
and distributing plans began at the 
same time. 

It was seen at the outset that 
there would have to be, for one 
thing, a large increase in the num- 
ber of local dealers. These had to 
be nailed down in advance so as 
to prevent a big waste of advertis- 
ing effort. A “mystery campaign” 
to interest dealers was started al- 
most co-incidentally with the de- 
cision to build a new car. Before 
the construction had progressed 
beyond the blue-print stage dealers 
read in business papers and in 
direct-mail presentations the first 
advertisement of the mystery 
series informing them that there 
was money to be made in the 
merchandising of motor cars when 


the right car could be sold at the’ 


right price with the right discount. 
“For those who would know more 
and profit by knowledge,” the ad- 
vertisement said, “we give this 
postoffice address: Box C, Eliot 
Station, Detroit, Mich.” 

The Detroit address was given 
so that the company could cover 
its tracks. So effectually was this 
done that even the Briscoe local 
dealer in Jackson, where the car 
is made, sent on an inquiry to 
Detroit for further information. 

Number Two of the series con- 
veyed the information that “It’s 
Coming” and :nade the further an- 
nouncement that “a _ long-estab- 
lished automobile company has 
built a car and worked out a 
proposition which fits into the 
times and is of the greatest im- 
portance to every dealer with am- 
bition and vision.” 

Number Three told about the 
new car being “On the Way” and 
invited dealers to write or wire 
Detroit for full information. 

The climax of the mystery came 
when in a four-page color adver- 
tisement appearing during Octo- 
ber formal announcement of the 
Earl car was made. 

After two advertisements of the 
mystery series had appeared there 
was sent to a selected list of 
dealer prospects a finely printed 
little booklet entitled “Men You 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Exclusive Sun Carriers 
Deliver Your Message 
Into These Homes 


@ Here are some of the typical homes on Sun Route No. 111 which 
is located in Northeast Baltimore. Mr. George E. Utermohle, who 
devotes his time to the delivery of The Sunpapers exclusively, 
serves THE BALTIMORE SUN to 8 out of every 10 homes on his 


route. 


@ The circulation of THE SUN is growing steadily. For Septem- 
ber, 1921, the average net paid circulation daily (morning and 
evening) was 216,912—a gain of 27,664 over September a year ago. 


@ The prestige of the Sunpaper with its home delivered circulation 
and the merchandising co-operation of THE SUN’S service de- 
partment, will sell your product in this market quickly and effi- 


ciently. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 


Morning 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg.. New York 





Evening 


Sunday 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Bidg., Chicago 








Baltimoreans Don’t Say ‘*Newspaper”’ 


—They Say “‘Sunpaper”’ 
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OW many women know @ 

that Washington stands § 
ready to give them expert help 
in the kitchen, or legal advice, 
or help in any of the day’s 
problems? 


“Getting Your Money’s Worth 
From Washington” in the 
Woman’s Home Companion 
for November, meets the grow- 
ing desire of American women 
to get full value for the money 
they pay for government. 








th) from Washington 


“In considering any feature for 
the Woman’s Home Companion 
we ask ourselves three simple 
questions: 
“Will the reader read it? (This 
is important, think it over.) 
“Will she get anything out of it? 
“Will it be something she really 
wants? 
“This is a flexible and workable 
policy. It makes the Woman’s 
Home Companion at once read- 
able and practical. And because 
all of us human beings want so 
many things, useful and other- 
wise, it gives us a world of 
variety.” 

Gertrude B. Lane 

Editor 
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—is the easiest way 


to advertise always the best way? 


The rule applies in advertising, 
as in every other phase of busi- 
ness, that results increase in di- 
rect ratio to application of hard 
work. 


Of course it is more trouble to 
advertise in a list of newspapers 
than in one or two magazines— 
but when you can select your 
own best markets where you 
have splendid distribution, or 
where you want to improve it, 
and when you can select one or 
more newspapers to concentrate 
on practically every family in 
precisely those sections, doesn’t 
it stand to reason that the game 
is worth the candle? 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 






E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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Know.” .On one page was a set- 
ting forth of “Our Creed,” but 
without mentioning the name of 
the company. Then came silhou- 
ettes and short biographies of all 
the officials of the firm, from the 
president down to the southwest 
division sales manager at Kansas 
City. 

Dealers puzzled over the silhou- 
ete. Who was the president, 
anyway? Could it be John Willys, 
and was there another Overland 
car on the way? Or could it be 
R. H. Collins of the Peerless? 

When the fourth advertisement, 
lifting the mystery, had appeared 
another edition of this book “Men 
You Know” was sent to the same 
list. But this time the silhouettes 
were displaced by actual photo- 
graphs and names. 

Another mystery booklet con- 
tained ghostly outline pictures of 
the various types of the new auto- 
mobiles—the touring car, the se- 
dan, the brougham, the roadster 
and the delivery cars. An elo- 
quent description accompanied 
each picture, but there was no 
name or any other identifying 
mark visible. 


DEALERS ENOUGH, CHOSEN IN AD- 
VANCE 


The first three advertisements 
of the series brought in nearly 400 
requests for information. At the 
time of writing more than a hun- 
dred inquiries had been received 
from the fourth advertisement. 
Out of these Mr. Earl and his as- 
sociates have selected enough new 
dealers, including Briscoe _ re- 
tailers, to take care of the fac- 
tory’s maximum output during 
the coming year. The dealers 
have contracted for substantially 
all the cars the company can make. 
They have done this, the com- 
pany believes, not only on account 
of their belief in the car and the 
man, but because of the really big 
co-operation they are going to get 
in an advertising way. 

So effectively was the mystery 
campaign and its follow-up worked 
that by the time the Earl closed 
model was ready for delivery late 
in October the new dealer organi- 
zation had practically been com- 
pleted. 
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It is permissible to mention at 
this time one feature of the forth- 
coming Earl advertising. Earl 
cars will be made exclusively with 
four-cylinder motors. Part of the 
advertising, therefore, will be 
along the line of an institutional 
effort designed to sell the four- 
cylinder idea. 

I do not want to get into any 
controversy here as to the relative 
merits of four- and six-cylinder 
motors, Neither is this the place 
to make such comparison. So we 
will just let Mr. Earl himself state 
his view of the case and how he 
expects to get his contention 
across. 

“Tt is our view,” he said, “that 
a four-cylinder motor with a long 
stroke is much more desirable 
than the ordinary six because it 
develops just as much power and 
is more economical. 

“Tt isn’t going to be the simplest 
kind of a task to sell the public 
on this idea. The average per- 
son without an expert knowledge 
of automobile mechanics supposes 
as a matter of course that he can 
get more power out of almost any 
kind of a six than out of a four. 

“But we can change this idea 
through advertising. We can de- 
scribe the long stroke four-cylin- 
der motor in a non-technical way 
that will enable us to change peo- 
ple’s ideas in this respect. This, 
I think, will be good advertising 
in more ways than one, although 
educational and _ institutional in 
nature. For one thing it will en- 
able us to cater to that quality in 
the average automobile prospect 
that makes him like to imagine he 
knows a great deal about motors. 
He likes to read about the me- 
chanics of the thing in a way that 
he can understand.” 

The way the company decided 
upon the plans and specifications 
of the new car reminds one a 
great deal of the method pursued 
by the Traffic Truck Company, of 
St. Louis, as described by Guy 
Wilson, president of that com- 
pany, in an interview which ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK, January 
6, last. Instead of arbitrarily de- 
ciding upon some design and size 
of truck and then forcing it over 
by advertising Mr. Wilson and his 
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people made a careful survey to 
ascertain what size of truck would 
best carry the average load and 
then built the Traffic truck accord- 
ingly. The’Earl car was fashioned 
in much the same way. 

It has been Mr. Earl’s experi- 
ence, supplemented by subsequent 
investigation, that there is a great 
“in between” market for automo- 
biles. And this is why he built 
his car in an effort to fill it. 

“We could have gone into the 
volume class of cars,” he said, “but 
we would then be entering a mar- 
ket that is already overcrowded. 
We found that the trade and pub- 
lic today are seeking a quality 
built car with the refinements of 
the higher priced cars, but which 
sells at a moderate price. There 
is just as much pride of owner- 
ship in a man who pays twelve or 
fifteen hundred dollars for a car 
as there is in the one who buys 
one for more money. He wants 
a car to look well. Beauty means 
just as much to him as to any- 
body. And the purchase of a car 
is a much more momentous event 
to him than to the man who pays 
up into the thousands.” 

In appearance, performance and 
other elements Mr. Earl has built 
into his car certain qualities that 
he believes the public demands. 
He contends that his advertising 
task, great as it is, will therefore 
be much easier than would be an 
attempt to put over an automobile 
built on any arbitrary basis. 


ONE SUPERIOR COURT 


Clarence Earl believes relig- 
iously in the principle of standard- 
ization of manufacture, advertising 
and selling—which, in the two 
latter particulars, is what Norval 
A. Hawkins is trying to put over 
in the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. He is going to keep ham- 
mering away on the one main issue, 
which is a four-cylinder car. This, 
he insists, will enable him to bring 
about economies in manufacture 
and marketing that would not be 
possible otherwise. 

Mr. Earl is a devout follower, 
also, of the idea that there has 
got to be a supreme head in every 
big business who has absolute au- 
thority. If there are too many 
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bosses around the business, too 
many overlapping high-powered 
department heads, he thinks ef. 
ficiency is bound to suffer. He 
does not claim to know it all 
about manufacturing and selling 
automobiles but insists absolutely 
on having the final say in every 
particular, his decision not to be 
reviewed or overruled by boards 
of directors or any other power. 
He is a shirt-sleeve executive who 
believes in getting right into the 
thick of things, no matter what the 
things are. He thinks that the 
process of manufacturing and also 
of advertising and marketing an 
automobile is each such an ex- 
tremely important proposition that 
there can be no clash and no room 
for any difference of opinion that 
might detract from the efficiency 
of either. Consequently he him- 
self takes full and complete charge 
of both. 

He gives his department heads 
entire responsibilities and never 
bothers them about details. 

The day I was in the Earl plant 
at Jackson—which then nominally 
was the Briscoe, the name being 
changed a few days later—a de- 
partment head came in from the 
shops with some baffling mechani- 
cal problem. I couldn’t begin to 
outline it here because I had abso- 
lutely no- understanding of what 
he was talking to Mr. Earl about. 

“Well,” said Mr. Earl, at last, 
“I wish you would try to figure 
that thing through some way. 
you can’t do it then you will have 
to put it up to me, not necessarily 
because I know more than you do 
but because I am the court of last 
resort. Then I’ll have to solve the 
problem—or else call in somebody 
who knows more about it than 
either of us. But do it if you pos- 
sibly can,” 

The superintendent came back 
later in the day smiling the satis- 
fied ear-to-ear smile of a man who 
had overcome tribulation and ac- 
complished something worth while. 

“Mr. Earl,” he said, “I fixed it 
just right. There was one little 
thing all of us had been overlook- 
ing, and it’s so simple that it 1s 
actually funny.” 

He started to tell the details but 
his superior stopped him. 
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Color Pages 
Sell the Goods! 


Ask any user of full color pages (such 
as you see in the American Weekly) about 
results. 


They sell the goods! 


Then if you have a product that you 
want a tryout field for, use a page in “The 
American Home Journal,” the magazine 
supplement to the Saturday Chicago Eve- 
ning American. 

Circulation over 450,000. 

Inexpensive, relatively speaking, and 


an absolute test of color value in a rich 
territory. 


A Chicago Evening American represen- 
tative will be glad to give you full details 
at your own desk. 





EVENING 


September daily average circulation 413,845, the 
largest 3-cent evening circulation in America, 
except that of the New York Evening Journal 
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“No,” insisted Mr. Earl, “if you 
have got it fixed to suit you it suits 
me and that’s all I care to know.” 

It was this same ability to cut 
through non-essentials, red tape 
and useless palaverings that made 
Mr. Earl popular with the army 
officials during the war. 

“We needed gun carriages in a 
hurry,” said Walter J. Munro, of 
Detroit, who was a major in the 
ordnance division. “When we 
stated our hard requirements we 
got promises, explanations and ex- 
cuses, and were not at all sur- 
prised. But Earl gave us gun car- 
riages. I wondered at the time 
how he did it. But he did—just 
as if he had been trained in that 
sort of business all his life.” 

The Earl company for the pres- 
ent will continue manufacturing 
and selling the Briscoe. This car 
will not in any sense be made an 
orphan through the new develop- 
ments. In fact there will be 
enough difference in price be- 
tween the Briscoe and the Earl 
to enable dealers to handle both 
in such a way that each will sup- 
plement the sale of the other. 


Frank Builta Advanced by 
Telephone Company 


Frank Builta, formerly publicity man- 
ager for the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, which operates 
throughout Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, has been advanced to 
assistant to the president. He will 
continue to direct the company’s pub- 
licity, advertising and employees’ mag- 
azine. 


Florida Cities Appoint Adver- 
tising Agency 

The advertising of the Tampa Board 
of Trade and the St. Petersburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been placed in the 
hands of the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency. A list of newspapers will be 
used for these compaigns beginning im- 
mediately and extending through the 
winter 


V. C. Leftwich Joins Pacific 
Coast Bank 


Vernon C. Leftwich, formerly asso- 
ciated with the advertising and new 
business departments of the Union 
Trust Company, Chicago, has become 
advertising manager of the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin Bank, with head office in 
Sacramento and branches in other Cali- 
fornia cities. 
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Pawnbroker Uses Newspaper 
Space 

Advertising is being used in a New 
York newspaper by a pawnbroker, Ben. 
jamin Fox. In display space that aj. 
Ways carries a reproduction of one of 
the world’s oldest commercial signs, the 
three golden balls, this pawnbroker 
styling himself as “banker to the 
masses,” gives interesting information 
regarding his business and the valuables 
he offers for sale. One of his most in- 
teresting advertisements has been on 
“How to Tell a Genuine Diamond.” 
He gives the following information on 
that subject in which a certain amount 
of sales talk has been interspersed: 

“In these days, when artificial dia- 
monds are so general, and often hard 
to distinguish from the genuine except 
by an expert, I am glad to give every- 
one the benefit of my knowledge. 

“For over forty years I have been 
handling diamonds, having been obliged 
to make a thorough study in order to 
protect myself and the thousands who 
come to me for loans and advice, and 
who have learned to rely on my judg- 
ment. 

“The most ordinary test of a diamond 
is to try it by cutting glass. This, 
however, is not a conclusive test, as 
some stones will merely scratch the 
glass in a way that may lead you to 
think they are genuine diamonds. 

“The real problem, however, is to 
know whether or not the diamond is 
worth the price asked for it, especially 
if it is supposed to be one of unusual 
value. 

“A simpler test is to place a drop of 
water on the stone with the point of 
a needle. If the stone is genuine, the 
water will retain its globular shape. If 
not, it will spread.” 


A Course in Business 
Correspondence 


A course in business letter writing is 
being conducted this fall by the Pil 
grim Publicity Association, Boston, un- 
der the direction of John J. Morgan, of 
the John J. Morgan Advertising Agency, 
Inc. Charles Henry Mackintosh, presi- 
dent of the A. A. C. of W., opened the 
course October 19. Other speakers will 
include Roger Wolcott, of Walter B. 
Snow & Staff, and L. C. MacMahon, of 
the Wm. Filene Sons Company. 


“Milk for Health” Campaign 
in Cleveland 


An educational advertising campaign 
on the health value of milk has been 
started in Cleveland newspapers by the 
Cuyahoga County Public Health Asse 
ciation. 


New Sunday Paper in Texas 


The Sherman, Tex., Democrat, which 
has been a six-day afternoon paper, om 
October 30 began publishing a Sunday 
edition. The Saturday edition will be 
discontinued. 
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Your surest route to 
dealer influence is 
through the news- 
paper space the dealers 
themselves prefer: in 
Minneapolis, Journal 
space—preferred by 
Minneapolis retailers 
by 1,073,058 lines in 
the first half of 1921, or 
31% more than they 
placed in its nearest 
competitor. 


THE 


|MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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Connecticut’s Industries 
are Rushing at Full Speed 


ACK to “normaley”—yet working full time. 

And this business condition makes Connecti- 

cut a preferred State for a test campaign because 

of the 1,380,631 population, 74% is concentrated 
in five trading areas. Thus: 


. CONNECTICUT 
‘rom data supplied by ° 
the A m >. "a local Trading Areas 


Chambers of Commerce 


=| Hartford 
New Haven 


Hi Waterbury 


Y New London 


Meriden 


— Embracing 1,028,000 people, 
— a or 74% of the State’s total 
>< population. 


Ihe 

































cut Five-Star Combination 


Hartford Courant New Haven Journal Courier 
Waterbury Republican New London Day 
Meriden Record 


‘The 
ONNECTICUT 


FIVE — STAR 


OMBINATION 


These trading areas are blanketed by the 
circulations of the papers in the Connecti- 
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Here “the Slump” 


Has Disappeared! 


ONNECTICUT had her full share of after- 
the-war prosperity. Her workers collected— 
and saved against a rainy day. 


But the rainy day brought only a passing shower! 
Today the business skies are brighter than ever 


before. 


The metal industries are going along on full time; 
the cotton goods manufactories are on a normal 
basis; the silk mills are actually working overtime 
to meet the demand; the making of firearms and 


ammunition has 
industry. 


become again a great peace-time 


The men and women in these industries 


(which are 


four-fifths of the State’s entire 


activities) are highly paid. Three out of 
every four people in the entire State have 
savings accounts. 


They can afford to buy—today as last year. 
Have you the goods and the courage to sell 


them? 


To show Sales and Advertising Managers how 
thoroughly Connecticut can be covered by @ 
sales-campaign in her five principal trading 
areas, and how economically a test may be 
made in this wealthy State, there is prepared a 
special folio on “Connecticut and Her Trading 
Areas.”” While the edition lasts a copy will be 
sent on request. 


RRR oS en) Sn A 
HAVE YOUR SECRETARY MAIL THIS TODAY! 





Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, Representatives 
World Bidg., Tremont Bldg. Tribune Bldg., 


New York 


Please send me “Connecticut and Her Trading Areas.” 


Boston Chicago 
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A $25,000 Bed 


OT the splendent object of solid gold 
which on a time sustained the lovely 
form of a Du Barry or a Pompadour, nor 
yet the modest article of inlays and 
precious woods which woos some famous 
moving picture artiste to soft repose. 


Much less romantic. 


The bed of which we speak is of metal no 
more precious than steel. Its employment 
is a prosaic but useful service as a base for 
printing plates. 


On a certain work in colors recently 
produced by this press the “bed” equip- 
ment used at one time cost $25,000. 


Incidentally, the color presses placed at the 
service of this work, over a period of 
several weeks, are valued at $150,000. 


Some Equipment! 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
Telephone 2320 Longacre 
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Cutting Out Whites on the Plate 


Some Valuable Effects Are Secured by Tooling, But It Is Wise to 
Designate What Is Wanted 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


ETTER let me have a little 

extra for tooling on this set 
of plates,” suggested the engraver 
to the advertising manager. 

“Oh, no, don’t try anything like 
that on me, ” was the grinning re- 
joinder, “go right ahead, Old Sea 
Pirate, and give me a good set of 
plates with no trimmings.” 

“But tooling would help them 
here and there,” the engraver 
came back, seriously. 

“You fellows are all alike; al- 
ways extras. No, just hand me 
over a nice, deeply -etched half- 
tone per instructions and let it go 
at that.” 

The customer was really stand- 
ing in his own light. The en- 
graver in question had been ac- 
customed to handling half-tone 
plates for magazine-story illustra- 
tions and he understood just what 
can be accomplished by the cutting 
out of high lights. The advertis- 
ing man was somewhat new to 
the field. 

A few days later, the engraver 
reappeared, and put a proof on 
the customer’s desk. ‘It was a 
beautiful reproduction of the 
original painting in oils. It 
sparkled, it was radiant with any 
number of odd little high lights. 
And the man who footed the bill 
was very much pleased. 

“Did yourself proud on that set 
of plates!” he exclaimed, “I'll say 


“Just a moment,” interrupted 
the engraver, “I gave you the 
wrong proof. Here is yours. My 
mistake.” 

He put another proof beside 
the first, and was reaching for 
the one that had been submitted, 
when the advertising man stopped 
him. 

“What sort of hocus- -pocus is 
this?” he inquired, “they are both 
from the same original. This 
last Proof is no good. Looks 
dull.” 

“It is the one you ordered,” 


was the reply. “Our men did 
some tooling on No. 1 before I 
could stop them. But I remem- 
bered our conversation. I made 
another plate, without any tool- 
ing. You won’t have to pay for 
the first—it was our slip-up.” 
Later, this engraver admitted 
that the two plates had been made 
for a very specific reason. The 
customer could place them side by 
side, and observe the difference. 
Yet they were identical, save in 
the one matter of ‘tooling out of 
high lights. _This had made the 
difference. The advertising man 
was not content with the second 
plate. He agreed that the “ex- 
tras” were worth while. After 
that, there was no dispute when 
the engraver suggested tooling. 


WHEN TOOLING IS A NECESSITY 


However skilful the engraver 
may be, there are certain plates 
and certain subjects that require 
expert tooling by a man who is 
himself an artist. 

In the processes of engraving, 
the screen runs entirely over the 
engraving—over parts that the 
artist may have wished to appear 
pure white. And when printed 
on paper that is none too good, 
even high. lights are a dull and 
listless gray. 

But. if an expert engraver goes 
over the plate, tooling out pure 
whites here and there, they will 
then appear so in the final print- 
ing. 

One advertiser had a series of 
very important plates, with the 
lighting effects of peculiar signifi- 
cance because the product adver- 
tised was one in which radium 
played an important part. There 
were push buttons, gleaming in 
the night; phials of brilliant, lumi- 
nous radium, etc. And the sales 
possibilities of the illustrations de- 
pended in a large measure upon 
the crisp, clean brilliancy of these 
lights. 
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The artist, who was in sym- 
pathy with what the advertising 
intended to express, painted, on a 
tissue over-lay, in tone, the exact 
places where the tooling was to 
be -done, and this is a safe ex- 
pedient. 

On the other hand, every en- 
graving house has a man who 
understands the niceties of this 
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In practically every plate pro- 
duced in a magazine, you will 
find examples of the engraver’s 
ingenuity with the special tooling, 
And if it is absent, then the origi- 
nal has not been done justice, 

The cutting away of the screen 
gives the sparkle and the dash to 
a half-tone plate. 

It seems to intensify the blacks, 

It makes surfaces 
shine and light or fire 





A New Light 


With the coming of electric light it seemed as it 

last step . om ge yy" had — 
taken. But, there is 

electric light. “he goes by hey ame of Undark, 

No longer is it to grope in the dark for 

a lighting switch. The — itself shines.. No 

longer even is electric light, or light of lamp or 

candle, necessary in o1 to see many 

things you wish to see in the dark. Undark shows 

them to you. 


Undark is a combination of zinc sulphide and 


Manufacturers have been quick to 








recognize the 
—— They apply it to the dials of & b= mer cbviow advantages 
push but 


Semdaemebek accomplished 


adheres firmly to any murtace. 


“come to life.” 

Here is a_ Bunsen 
burner shooting a white- 
hot stream of heat upon 
a Flexstone asbestos 
shingle. The tooling out 
of the gust of flame and 
the particles it strikes on 
the shingle gives pecu- 
liar animation to the en- 
tire half-tone. Nowhere 
else on the plate has 
tooling been permitted. 
The emphasis is placed 
just where it belongs. 

In a large reproduc- 
tion of a can of food, in 
half-tone, the lettering 
fails to reproduce 
sharply. When it is cut 
out neatly, letter for let- 


radium. The latter is used in such minute quanti- Fo Mensfacstvere ter, it is at once re ad- 
ties that it is absolutely harmless, yet jts energy T+ mer of manufactured bl 
makes the zinc sulphide glow continuously. amcles to which Undart will able. 


Here is a page half- 
tone of a box of candy, 


manufacturers, and, 
Pull-chain pendants, to Co Oe elm seme stint, wil cary oe and assortments  scat- 
descling taugee. mnomesere sad many other ar: Uni me weit ten tered down the composi- 


For interesting little folder telling of the production of The application of Undark is 
radium and the uses of Undark, address 


UNITED STATES RADIUM CORPORATION 
SB Pine Street, New York City 
Mowe 


tion, against dark grays. 
The tooling process has 
marvels. 
It has run delicate white 
lines along the fluted 
edges of the little paper 
holders of certain choc- 
olates; it has spotted a 
brilliant touch of high 








A CASE WHERE BRILLIANT WHITES ARE 


REQUISITE 


tooling and if he is permitted to 
place the original beside him, 
while he works, he can secure the 
artistic effect, unguided. 

It must not be assumed that 
this work is in any sense crude. 

The finest tools are employed, 
and the engraver can stipple, cut 
out large or small areas, or pro- 
duce almost any desired pattern. 


light on a cherry in an- 
other sweetmeat; it has 
given fluffiness to tissue 
paper and made other- 
wise dull chocolates gleam, as if 
in a strong reflected light. 
Here, again, is a motor car, 
gliding silently along through the 
night. In the distance, the shore 
line of a city on a river. The 
headlights have been tooled out in 
a bold way and become glistening 
eyes of light. The tiny illumina- 
tions across on the river front 
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Tariffs Are Ticklish Topics 
for Publications Sensitive 


to Advertisers Murmurs. 
No. 13 
The secretary of a textile association 
wrote to the editor of DAILY NEWS 
RECORD under date of October 10, 1921, 
as follows: 


“In the athletic world the only umpire 
respected gives both sides a square deal 
and equal opportunity. In the matter of 
publicity, a more cautious policy seems 
to be popular, or rather a dread of giving 
offence to one side in any controversy. 


“When we find a paper, as we find the 
DAILY NEWS RECORD, anxious to give 
both sides 100% square deal, without fear 
or favor, such fairness compels a great 
respect.” 


Publishing business news thoroughly, 
impartially, quickly, continuously for 
more than thirty years, has brought to 
all Fairchild Publications a “reader- 
confidence” and “reader-attention” of 
incalculable value to advertisers. 




















Once more the dry facts below in proof :— 


AIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: (1) two 

daily business newspaperp—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulation exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughout U.S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
out U. S. A. (Both Members A. B.C.) ; (2) the “twin” 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines—MEN’S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—paid 
circulation exceeding 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
(Both Members A. B. C.) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
tories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
apparel and closely related industries—the FAIRCHILD 
BLUE BOOKS—with a combined annual distribution 
exceeding 185,000 copies; (4) FAIRCHILD’S BULLE- 
TIN—published weekly in two editions, for European 
and other foreign countries. Head Offices: Fairchild 
Building, 8 East 13th Street, New York. Branch Offices: 
London; Paris; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Philadel- 
phia; Boston; Rochester. Staff correspondents or other 
news correspondents everywhere. 
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are strangely real, for the engrav- 
er’s tool has cut them clean on 
the plate. 

Then, again, imagine a color 
reproduction of freshly cooked 
bacon on a dish. At the last mo- 
ment, the engraver’s tool has in- 
troduced clever little high lights 
that make the bacon as crisp and 
as faithful in its reproduction as 
if it were the real thing, just 
brought dripping from the pan. 

This high-lighting can be done 
quite as successfully in colour 
plates as in the plain black-and- 
white half-tones. The principle 
is the same. It is not until you 
examine with great care the bulk 
of modern engravings that you 
realize to what extent the tooling 
plays its artistic part. 

Three people are in a darkening 
room, listening to the strains of 
melody from a phonograph. Shad- 
Ows are a sentimental part of the 
composition But through the 
high window, a single stream of 
daylight glistens. And the tooling 
runs a pure white outline down 
the profile of the face that looks 
in that direction. Tiny white 
stippling makes the shaft of sun- 
shine dance and vibrate with ani- 
mation. This extra work is 
indispensable to the success of the 
illustration. 


TO OVERCOME THE SCREEN HANDICAP 


The part we wish to stress is 
this: Nothing that the artist him- 
self can do, or the phcetographer, 
if the original is a camera study, 
can overcome the handicap of the 
dulled high lights due to the screen 
that runs over them. He mav 
paint in pure whites but they will 


not appear so in the finished 
proof, if they have not had the 
screen cut away, as previously 
described. 


This does not mean that every 
illustrative subject either lends 
itself to extra tooling or requires 
it. Many delightful half-tones, 
mellow, soft in tones, and with 
modulated lighting, are best left 
exactly as they are. This article 


has to do with the picture that 
must have sharp, even violent, con- 
trasts and where the quality of 
light is inseparable from the story 
told 
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Tooling is a diversified art in 
itself. For the engraver makes a 
great many accidental effects pos- 
sible. The old-fashioned vignette 
in half-tones is almost a dead 
issue. It was never very success- 
ful for average magazine printing. 


The modern method is to 
suggest sharper, more artistic 
vignettes, and absolute silhouet- 


ting is a sensible solution, as when 
a tree, grass, a building, a figure, 
are cut clean against white paper, 
with no screen behind them at all. 
Nor is it always necessary to cut 
out whites entirely. The engraver 
can cross hatch, line down, stipple, 
to give any variety of intermediate 
and entirely pleasing tones from 
pure white to half-white. 
ENGRAVER’S PROOF 
WHERE TOOLING 


WILL SHOW 
IS NEEDED 

It is not a bad idea to study 
a flat proof as it comes from the 
engraver, and to see just where 
tooling will improve it. The final 
arbiter, in any case, should be the 
artist who created the original, 
however. Otherwise you may vio- 
late some of the very rules of his 
profession and make his illustra- 
tion a laughing matter among his 
associates. 

There must be consistency to 
light and shadow. There must be 
a definite reason for every shadow 
and every light. And once the 
source of light is decided upon, 


you may not _indis criminately 
throw in lights, ad lib, coming 
from other sources. When they 


conflict, there is trouble. 

It is interesting to watch an 
expert engraver at work on a half- 
tone or set of color plates. Mak- 
ing an old-style wood engraving 
has many points in common with 
the process. It is exacting work, 
requiring an eye that is sharp and 
a hand that is steady. 

When reproductions from hand- 
some originals prove a disappoint- 
ment, when they seem to lack 
color, and warmth and light, you 
may be fairly certain that the fault 
does not lie with either the origi- 
nal or the engraver. Something 
has been left undone that should 
have been done. The mechanical 
processes must be helped out, and 
this is accomplished by the tooling. 
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Fashion in the days of Charles Dickens 
as shown in Harper's Bazar in 1867 


I hod the past—Harper’s Bazar published 
the work of these great writers: 


Charles Dickens, George Eliot, Alfred ‘Tennyson, 
Thomas Hardy, Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, 
William Dean Howells, Anthony Trollope. 


ANP at present—Harper’s Bazar con- 
tinues to publish the work of great 
writers: 


Arnold Bennett, G. K. Chesterton, G. Bernard Shaw, 
W. L. George, Leonard Merrick, Robert Hichens. 


Harpers bagar 


















Write Today 
for a copy of 
“What Eleven 
Manufacturers 
Didin NewYork” 
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LL the sales campaigns of the Bennett Biscuit 

Company are based on the principle that, first of 

all, the dealer must be sold. After the dealer comes 
the public. 


Every grocer, convinced that whole wheat as found 
in Wueatswortn Crackers is good for his children 
and himself, becomes a WHEATSwoRTH salesman. He 
does not wait for customers to ask for WHeatswortn. 
He sells it to them. 


The Merchandising Service Department of the 
New Yorx Eventnc Journat co-operated with the 
Bennett Biscuit Company in their recent newspaper 
campaign in stimulating this dealer enthusiasm. 


Fieldmen of the Merchandising Service Department 
called on grocery and delicatessen stores in better 
class neighborhoods, told the dealers of the stress the 
advertising campaigns would lay on the wholesomeness 
of Wueatswortn Crackers, and distributed Wreats- 
wortH display material. 


At the same time, Grocery Trade News explaitied 
to its 18,000 grocery readers the dietetic reasons why 
WHeatsgwortnH Crackers are so beneficial. This co- 
operation, which backed up consumer advertising to 
the New York Eventne Jovrwat’s million daily 
readers, had a _ substantial effect on the results 
achieved by this successful campaign. 


WHEATS WORTH CRACKERS, a Frank Presbrey, Inc., account 
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sell your dealer 








Go 











LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA—AND AT 3c A COP! : 


THE NEW YOR! 


(Member Audit Burts of Cire 
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EH.BENNETT BISCUIT COMPANY 


MANTFACTTRERS OF 
BISCUIT SPECIALTIES 
139-1 Avenvs D 
NEw York 


Oct. 28, 1921. 


Publisher N. Y. Evening Journal, 
New York City, 
New York. 


Dear Sir:— 


I find, from our records, that the fieldmen of 
your Merchandising Service Department called on 
1,606 grocers and placed 751 EATSWORTH signs 
in stores, during our recent campaign. 


This is the sort of practical newspaper co- 
operation that a manufacturer finds extremely 
valuable both in sales results and general 
dealer stimulation. 


Equally effective was the publicity given in 
your Grocery Trade News, to back up this dealer 
work, and our general consumer advertising in 
the EVENING JOURNAL. 

We want to take this opportunity to thank you 
for your co-operation in an entirely 
satisfactory campaign, 

Yours very truly 


F. H. BENNETT BISCUIT COMPANY. 


Buin AANerKinth 


Sales and Advertising Manager 


GOLDEN IN FOOD VALUE W heatsworth REAL WHOLE WHEAT PRODUCTS 











1 COPY 





Buree 





OVER DOUBLE ANY NEW YORK EVENING PAPER 


EVENING JOURNAL 


of Circulations) 
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Oil sales made them 
$2.200 richer! 


\ 7E invite your attention for a moment to Messrs. Block 
& Smith, who added gas and oil service to their “tire 
hospital” about a year ago. They're in a Minnesota town 


of 934. 

They acquired FARMER—advertised lines. None other 
need apply. They merchandised these lines right and left. 
They wasted no time on “maverick” brands. 

From July 7 to September 23, 1921, their bank deposits 
increased $2,200 over the same period in 1920—not counting 
gasoline receipts. A well-advertised oil did it, Mr. Smith 
(center) tells us. 

The books show the partners have tripled the 1919 busi- 
ness done in the same location by predecessors. The increase, 
they tell us, has come through sensible, aggressive adver- 
tising of well-known products. 


There are many dealers like these in the great North- 
west. Market your goods among constructive optimists. 


THE 


The Northwest's Weekly Farm Paper 





WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC., WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC., 
1169 Transportation Bidg 95 Madison Arenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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McGraw Declares for “Sound 
Publishing Principles” 


New A. B. P. President, Assuming Office, Commits Administration to 
Effort to Realize Highest Ideals 


STRONG declaration in be- 

half of what he termed 
“sound publishing principles” was 
made by James H. McGraw, presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany of New York in assuming 
the presidency of the Associated 





JAMES H. MCGRAW 


Business Papers, Inc., at that or- 
Zanization’s convention in Chi- 
cago last week. 

Mr. McGraw’s speech of ac- 
ceptance really supplemented his 
address given at another session 
of the convention, in which he 
called for a higher standard of 
service from business papers in be- 
half -of. business. 

“Every member of this or- 
ganization,” Mr. McGraw said, 





“should preserve the highest 
standards of publishing. And if 
there are any here that need help 
in that respect we ought to help 
them. 

“We have heard here about 
a business paper, presumably 
through ignorance of 
postal regulations, 
running reading mat- 
ter as an advertise- 
ment without label- 
ing it such. This of 
course is something 
for which there can 
be no possible ex- 
cuse, and it is un- 
thinkable that any 
member of this asso- 
ciation should so act. 

“Then there is the 
matter of inside 
advertising rates. 
Everybody should be 
charged the same 
rate. Thirty years 
ago when I had only 
one monthly publica- 
tion I learned in a 
forceful way the 
value of this princi- 
ple. One of my big- 
gest advertisers re- 
fused to pay an in- 
crease in rate, and 
for a time I let him 
run along at the old 
figure. He was the 
only advertiser in the 
paper getting that 
rate. Then I decided 
my own self respect 
would not permit the condition to 
continue. There was quite an 
argument, but it ended by the ad- 
vertiser accepting my terms and, 
best of all, in his telling me that 
his respect for me had greatly in- 
creased. A paper that gives in- 
side rates on advertising cannot 
possibly approach other adver- 
tisers with the proper psychology. 

“There is nothing mysterious 
about the publishing business. 
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Everything can and should be 
open and aboveboard. And this 
is what I really mean by sound 
publishing principles. My admin- 
istration will be devoted toward 
the realization of such principles 
in the very highest measure for 
all our members.” 

Other officers elected are: 

Vice-president, A. O. Backert, 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland. 

Treasurer, Fitz J. Frank, Jron 
Age, New York. 

The executive committee is 
headed by the retiring president, 
M. C. Robbins of Gas Age- 
Record, New York. Other mem- 
bers are: R. Marshall of Con- 
crete, Detroit, Mich.; Roger W. 
Allen, Allen Business Papers, Inc., 
New York; V. H. Powers, Manu- 
facturers’ Record, Baltimore; 
George Wilson, A. W. Shaw Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago; H. G. 
Lord, Textile World, Boston. 

At the suggestion of the resolu- 
tions committee, headed by A. C. 
Pearson of New York, the con- 
vention decided in favor of affili- 
ation with the Business Paper 
editors, who heretofore have had 
their own separate organization. 
At an early date steps will be 
taken to merge the two associa- 
tions in accordance with the ideas 
brought out by M. C. Robbins, 
the retiring president, and men- 
tioned in last week’s Printers’ 
INK. 

Other resolutions provided for 
standing committees on education 
and _ standardization, and also 
called upon the incoming officers 
to pursue a policy of economy in 
all expenditures. The resolution, 
while not mandatory, suggested 
that all expenditures during the 
coming year be kept within a sum 
represented by the dues paid by 
members. 

Amid considerable enthusiasm 
the convention adopted a resolu- 
tion thanking Postmaster General 
Hays for his efforts for bettering 
the postal service. In connection 
with postal matters the postal 
committee reported that it had 
made but little progress in its 
effort to secure a lower mailing 
rate for publications of the type 
represented by the membership. 
But it was considerably cheered 
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by the Post Office Department’s 
action in trying to ascertain the 
exact cost of handling second- 
class mail matter. This was a 
hopeful sign, which might be ex- 
pected to work out resultfully. 

Indorsement was given to the 
efforts of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations to obtain the repeal 
of the law requiring newspaper 
publishers to print a statement of 
circulation in their publications at 
certain intervals. It was held that 
such statements not being audited 
might tend to give the advertiser 
an entirely erroneous idea about 
the standing of the paper. It was 
also declared that the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations should not 
audit free circulations. The ac- 
tion of the A. B. C. on this topic 
is related on another page in this 
issue of Printers’ INK. 

The committee on standardiza- 
tion was instructed to investigate 
the feasibility of providing stand- 
ard collection systems for such 
members as needed them. The 
action was taken following a 
paper read by R. G. Johnson of 
the Dry Goods Merchants’ Trade 
Journal of Des Moines, in which 
he said his paper would not run 
a third advertisement for an ad- 
vertiser unless payment had been 
made for the first two. The rule 
was followed rigidly except in 
such cases as the paper’s branch 
office manager might recommend 
an extension. In that case the 
office manager became responsible 
for the account, and if the adver- 
tiser did not pay, the sum was 
deducted from the branch man- 
ager’s commissions. 

It was generally agreed by the 
association members after con- 
siderable discussion that the time 
has not yet come for a re- 
duction in advertising rates. 
However, it was said that it was 
a mistake for a publisher to base 
any increase in rates entirely on 
printing costs. If he did this he 
automatically would be obliged to 
lower the rates when printing 
costs should drop. Printing, after 
all, was held to be only one item 
going into the expense of getting 
out a paper, the brains and ideas 
put into editorial contents being 
far more important. 
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The 


NAST PUBLICATIONS 


announce the 


appointment of 


CLAIR MAXWELL 


asWestern 


Advertising Manager 


of 


VANITY FAIR 
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| Treasury Department to Issue 
Regulation against Accountants’ 
Advertising 


Attorneys and Agents Practising before Bureaus to Be Restricted 


Special Washington Correspondence 
S it has repeatedly been ru- 
mored, there is now in course 
of preparation by the legal staff 
of the Treasury Department a 
regulation designed to prevent un- 
ethical advertising on the part of 
attorneys and agents engaged in 
the prosecution of claims before 
that department. But this regu- 
lation promises to prevent in fact 
any advertising whatsoever by 
such attorneys or agents that con- 
isists of or comprises anything 
more than a mere business card— 
and even these must be censored. 
It is said at the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue that this proposed 
regulation is to be the outcome of 
the co-operative endeavors of the 
Bureau, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the American Institute 
of Accountants, all three organi- 
zations being agreed in the mat- 
ter, at least so far as principle is 
concerned. 

Owing to the unfortunate re- 
sults of absolutely unprincipled 
advertising on the part of a very 
‘few individuals and firms that 
have practised at one time or an- 
other before one or more Gov- 
ernment departments, there has 
been for some time a well-defined 
sentiment in certain Government 
offices against any advertising out- 
side of the insertion of business 
cards on the part of attorneys and 
agents authorized to practise he- 
fore the various bureaus. Under 
the authority customarily granted 
to executive officers of the Gov- 
ernment to make rules and regu- 
lations governing the practice and 
recognition of those practising be- 
fore their offices, regulations or 
rulings have been issued in most 
of the quasi-judicial offices of the 
Government aimed at the suppres- 
sion and prevention of unnrin- 
cipled and fraudulent advertising. 
It has naturally been difficult at 








times to decide as to whether cer- 
tain advertising is “unprincipled” 
and there has been a growing ten- 
dency to veer toward the canons 
of ethics of the American Bar As- 
sociation under which all adver- 
tising by attorneys-at-law is con- 
sidered unethical. 

Unfortunately, there has been a 
sad lack of uniformity and co- 
operation among the various Gov- 
ernment Departments in this very 
important matter, as might natu- 
rally be expected, so that we find, 
for instance, in the regulations 
and rules promulgated by the 
Treasury Department under date 
of February 15 last the following: 
“The Secretary of the Treasury 
regards as unethical advertising 
in any form which represents the 
fact of enrolment as a solicita- 
tion for employment, and particu- 
larly any suggestion of acquain- 
tance with officials of, or prior 
connection with, the Treasury De- 
partment,” whereas inquiry at the 
Patent Office brings out the fact 
that a statement of former con- 
nection with the office, as well as 
a statement of the fact of enrol- 
ment or registration for practice 
before that office is “approved” 
for purposes of advertising, al- 
though the use of the term “Trade- 
mark Specialist” was prohibited 
pending the filing of evidence of 
expertness in trade-mark matters. 


LAXITY IN DEPARTMENTS 


It appears that the one thing 
that gives rise to most of this dis- 
cussion with the ensuing edicts is 
the fact that in most departments 
of the Government it is not re- 
quired that one be an attorney-at- 
law in order to be registered or 
enrolled for practice in the respec- 
tive department, although the re- 
quirements exacted of an appli- 
cant for registration who is 
already an attorney-at-law are not 
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Illustration 
by Tony Sarg 


576 Salesmen 


Made This Investigation 


‘THESE 576 men were told to keep their eyes 
and ears open to find out whether hardware 
dealers read GOOD HARDWARE; whether they 
like it; whether the advertising in GOOD 
HARDWARE was doing the house any good or 
not. Their close contact with the retail hard- 
ware dealer put them in a position to find out 
more than the finest staff of trained investigators. 


These salesmen work for concerns that are 
spending $24,000 a year in GOOD HARDWARE. 
They cover the entire hardware trade of the coun- 
try. They call on the hardware dealers in the 
mote thickly settled districts once a week, and in 
States like Montana and Wyoming maybe once 
a month. Some of them have been calling on 
the same folks for ten or fifteen years and they 
really know the hardware dealer. 


_The results of their investigations are conclu- 
sive. Let us tell you what these salesmen found. 


Good Hardware 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Trade Division 
Butterick Building, New York 











GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 45,000 COPIES MONTHLY 
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This “Brilliant Array 
of Notable Statesmen 
and Journalists”— 


covering the Conference on 
Armaments and Far East 
problems is the most authori- 
tative because its members are 
writing of people, problems 
and events they know best. 


A gathering of such international importance 
and complexity as the Washington Conference 
is always a great chaos of issues, personalities, 
speculations and controversies. Only those 
with special knowledge and previous experi- 
ence in the questions involved can see clearly 
through to the main facts and their real 
significance. The staff of the Public Ledger 
is exceptionally equipped for this great re- 
sponsibility. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC 
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> 
Cot. House, OKuMa, Wu Tinc-Fana, 
in Washington. cabling from cabling from 
Japan. China. 





. ad 


B. W. FLEISHER, GLENN BABB, F. W. WILE, 





chief of the Far in Tokio. head of the Wash- 
East Bureau. ington Bureau. 





OES) 1 a7 
Rosert Barry, CoNSTANCEDREXEL RAYMOND CARROLL 
Senate corre- reporting the wo- writing of lead- 
spondent. man’s point of view. ing personalities. 
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so severe as those exacted of 
others in most cases. Thus, in 
the Patent Office, anyone who 
shows sufficient proficiency in the 
prosecution of patent applications 
and is of good character may be 
registered as a “patent attorney,” 
although he may not be an 
atttorney-at-law. In the Treasury 
Department the same is true, al- 
though one who is not an 
attorney-at-law must accept en- 
rolment as an “agent” rather than 
as “attorney.” Of course, the 
attorneys-at-law are hampered in 
their advertising by the Canons of 
Ethics promulgated by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, while the 
other registrants are not so ham- 
pered. The result has been more 
liberal advertising on the part of 
the other registrants, and this lib- 
eral advertising has apparently 
been not without its reward, as 
the attorneys-at-law admit that 
they are at a disadvantage. The 
members of the bar being organ- 
ized and the other registrants be- 
ing as yet unorganized, the honors 
have so far rested with the mem- 
bers of the bar. 

The proposed new regulation of 
the Treasury Department prom- 
ises to be more drastic than any- 
thing heretofore attempted by any 
Government department, and if 
carried out to the letter will result 
in the cancelation of not a few 
advertising contracts. In fact, a 
prominent firm of accountants has 
already: written to a well-known 
trade publication stating: “It is 
doubtful whether we shall be able 
to continue further if the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue puts out a 
regulation which they have under 
consideration. It is also on ac- 
count of this that we are reducing 
our copy to a mere card.” 

There seems to be no doubt 
that the proposed regulation will 
be issued. A well-informed offi- 
cial of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau states that it is merely a 
question of formulating the ruling, 
the fourth or fifth draft now be- 
ing given careful study. Readers 
of Printers’ INK will, no doubt, 
await with interest the definition 
of “ethical advertising” that it is 
expected will be set forth in the 
new rufing. 
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The Truth about John Lee 
Mahin and the Darky 


FeperaL ApvekTISING AcGENcy, Inc, 
New York, Oct. 26, 1921. 
Editor of PrinTERs’ INK: 

In an article in your issue of October 
13 you say that Rastus, the Cream of 
Wheat darky, was discovered in one of 
Kohlsaat’s restaurants in Chicago. This 
is quite true. You also say “Mr. 
Mapes and John Lee Mahin were being 
served a stack of hots when the presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis concern sud- 
denly recognized advertising possibilities 
in the waiter.” This is not strictly 
correct. 

Mr. Mapes’s first advertising was four 
inches, single column, in the New Eng 
land edition of the Youth’s Companion. 
lt contained a picture of a darky with 
a saucepan or cooking-dish which I[ have 
never seen duplicated in any place where 
cooking utensils were sold. 

C. E. Raymond, then Chicago man- 
ager for J. W alter Thompson, sent m< 
out to Grand Forks, N. D., where Mr. 
Mapes was then located. 1 brought 
back an order for four inches in the 
Ladies Home Journal. Mr. Mapes 
would not let anyone write his copy 
or give him any suggestions regarding 
it. The picture of his darky literally 
got on my nerves and one day, in a 
Kohlsaat restaurant, | saw a darky 
waiter whose smile caught me. 

I gave him fifty cents to have his 
picture taken at Copelin’s commercial 
studio a tew doors away. He haa one 
big front tooth missing, which was put 
in by the engraver who retouched the 
picture and made a half-tone. I took a 
chance on all this work—paying ail 
expenses myself—and billing Mr. Mapes 
oniy when he had accepicd my sug 
gestion for improvement. This is the 
only advertising suggestion I ever knew 
Mr. Mapes to accept from anybody. 

Some months later Mr. Mapes asked 
me to locate the darky for some more 
pictures but he had disappeared, leav.ng 
no trace. 

Mr. Mapes was all you say in your 
article—a pioneer in every sense of tue 
word. His success was merited and his 
steadfast adherence to a policy once 
proved successful may well be emulated. 

FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC., 

Joun Lee Maun, Director. 


Shoe Manufacturer Starts to 
Advertise 


The Krippendorf-Dittmann Shoe Com- 
pany, Cincinnati shoe manufacturer, is 
launching an advertising campaign on 
women’s Arch-o-pedic footwear in busi- 
ness papers, newspapers and direct-mail 
advertising. Keelor & Hall, Cincinnati 
advertising agency, are handling the 
account, 


Represents Cone, Hunton & 
Woodman, Inc. 


The T. F. Magrane Company, Los 
Angeles, has been appointed to represent 
Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., and 
the papers they represent in Los Angeles 
and southern California. 
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Growing Two Trees from One Seed 


The manufacturer who knows how to go after the Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Michigan market has solved a problem similar to that of growing 
two trees from one seed—he gets the business of two markets, the farm 
market and the city market, with only the sales and distribution 
expense of one. 


In these states the farm families and the city folks buy from the same 
drug, hardware, clothing, grocery, and other stores. The reason is 
that with the large number of good sized towns and cities scattered 
throughout the entire territory, with unequaled railroad and inter- 
urban facilities and with a complete network of good roads, practically 
every farm family can get to one of these towns and often to two or 
three, within an hour. 






























If you are looking for the section of the country where cost per sale 
is lowest, where distribution facilities are greatest, where buying 
power is most stable, pick Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan. And 
to sell the prosperous independent farm families who do the bulk of 
their buying in the cities of these states, use the Lawrence Farm 
Weeklies—giving the most complete coverage of these families of any 
publications devoted to their interests. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
Over 300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
Western Representative, aH Eastern Representative, 








Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 
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Inside Covers Back Covers 
And Color Pages in Four Colors In Four Colors 

was was 

how now 


$1750 $2550 


—this is the new low cost of reaching Life’s 
MASS OF CLASS readership: 
—200,000 net average guaranteed —with pro 
rata rate refund! 
Effective first issue in January, 1922. 


Gee. Bee. Are., Life’s Adv. Mgr., New York 
B. F. PROVANDIE, Western Manager, 
15387 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
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Advertising and the Bankers’ Atti- 
tude toward It 





4 Change Has Come Over Bankers during the Past Ten Years, But 
Advertising Itself Must Justify the Bankers’ Okey Where Funds 
Are to Be Loaned for Publicity 


es 


By W. T. Mullally 


Chairman, National Committee on Financial Advertising Practices, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 


T= story is told of a famous 
physician who asked his class 
of medical students this question: 
“Who in this room has never been 
afraid?” One man held up his 
hand. “I will ask you to leave 
the room,” said the physician, “for 
I have no patience with any man 
who cannot or will not tell the 
truth.” 

All of us must at some time or 
other acknowledge a feeling of 
fear. We seldom fear what we 
can see, but a sense of the un- 
known ahead of us makes us 
afraid. 

America has been passing 
through a period of fear and 
bewilderment. Confronted daily 
with news of industrial failure, 
of unemployment, of crime waves 
and strikes, business men have 
been anxiously asking each other 
the meaning of it all. Suspicion 
has been rife. Capital and labor 
have regarded each other with vio- 
lent distrust. The merchant and 
the manufacturer felt uncertain 
of their public and the public has 
vexed itself with the question, “To 
buy or not to buy.” 

And now that we are emerging 
into the open road and can see 
light ahead, we advertising men 
find ourselves confronted with an 
educational task of great magni- 
tude. 

One of the most important fac- 
tors in the success and financial 
standing of a business is its good- 
will. The importance of this in- 
tangible, abstract term is clearly 
proved when we realize that one 
large rubber company has com- 
puted its good-will at $57,000,000 
and a large tobacco company at 
$54,000,000. Whether this essen- 
tial commodity “good-will” be 
valued in hundreds or millions, 





whether it be extended to the cus- 
tomers of a tiny Second Avenue 
store or to the wealthy clientéle 
of a nationally famous concern, 
its importance can no longer be 
discounted or overlooked. 

Good advertising, which has 
been largely responsible for the 
creation and maintenance of good- 
will, serves great enterprises. A 
manufacturer or merchant tells 
the buying public again and again 
the character and quality of his 
goods. In so doing, he makes a 
treaty of faith with the public 
which he must maintain at all 
costs. Such a merchant has set 
standards and made promises for 
his product. He cannot afford to 
lower the standards or fail in the 
smallest detail to make good the 
promises. 

This faith-keeping process, good 
advertising, costs money. It in- 
volves the expenditure of large 
sums on which the return, though 
eventually sure, is not immediate. 

Therefore, it happens that busi- 
ness enterprises, great and small, 
must borrow money from banks. 


WHEN ADVERTISING APPEARS IN THE 
BUDGET 


When this need of borrowing 
arises, the would-be borrower is 
required to present a financial 
statement, an expense account, and 
a budget to the bank’s board of 
directors. If the firm or individ- 
ual seeking the loan is progres- 
sive in policy, eager for growth 
and expansion, desirous of creat- 
ing and preserving good-will, one 
of the largest items on the budget 
will undoubtedly be the advertis- 
ing appropriation. Unfortunately, 
it is often at the hands of the 
bankers that this advertising 
appropriation meets with “battle, 
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s 
murder, or sudden death.” For 
if the banker is not thoroughly 
convinced of the value of well- 
planned, persistent, purposeful ad- 
vertising; if he is not familiar 
with advertising methods and their 
results in the building of big busi- 
ness; if he regards advertising as 
a good thing in the abstract but as 
a non-essential in practice, then 
after carefully whetting his ex- 
pense pruning knife, he first tries 
its edge on the advertising appro- 
priation. Upon the curtailing of 
this expense frequently depends 
the granting of any loan to the 
borrower. 

Just here, then, lies the impor- 
tant educational task of the adver- 
tising profession. We must arouse 
interest and an appreciation of the 
importance of this serious handi- 
cap to progress among advertising 
men themselves. We must enlist 
the aid and co-operation of pro- 
gressive bankers who have caught 
a vision of the possibilities of ad- 
vertising, but who have failed to 
translate the vision into practical 
service. Surely it is a task worthy 
of our highest efforts, for upon 
its performance depend in no 
small measure the future financial 
stability and prosperity of this 
country. 

To this task, a committee ap- 
pointed by the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, 
called the Committee on Financial 
Advertising Practices, has dedi- 
cated itself. This committee needs 
recruits from the advertising pro- 
fession and from the bankers. It 
needs men to give publicity to the 
fact that advertising is a bankable 
asset, and should be so regarded 
by the bankers. 

It is always stimulating to those 
who fight in a good cause to know 
something of the ground already 
won. From the very inception of 
the idea of advertising as a bank- 
able asset, a few advertising men 
with minds awake to the tremen- 
dous possibilities of a thorough 
understanding between banker and 
advertiser have availed themselves 
of every opportunity to spread the 
gospel of this co-operation. 

The writer of this article, dur- 
ing his training in the loan de- 
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partment of a leading New York 
trust company, had frequent op- 
portunity to observe the attitude 
of bank directors toward adver- 
tising. He noted a number of 
instances where large advertising 
appropriations were cut or killed 
because the bank directors were 
ignorant of the real value of ad- 
vertising. When he entered the 
advertising field himself, fortified 
by his banking experience, he 
missed no opportunity to arouse 
interest in the vital relation be- 
tween banker and advertiser. 


LONG A SUBJECT FOR CONSIDERA- 
TION 


It is hardly possible to say, with 
any degree of accuracy, just when 
bankers began to give advertising 
consideration in the study of bal- 
ance sheets. For example, back 
as far as 1910 there were signs of 
a changing attitude. Printeks’ 
Ink, for April 27, 1910, discussed 
an address made by George W. 
Perkins, at that time of the firm 
of J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., be- 
fore the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration during the 
course of which Mr. Perkins said: 
“Properly regulated publicity will 
not injure any legitimate business 
undertaking, and is in itself the 
greatest of all regulators and safe- 
guards.” He said further: “The 
public has a right to know about 
a corporation that is handling a 
commodity that affects its daily 
life,” and that “officers of great 
corporations should realize that 
their concerns are more public in- 
stitutions than private property.” 

Mild and conservative as this 
statement is, it was regarded as 
important at the time because it 
was made by a man of such high 
financial standing. Coming from 
such a source, it practically meant 
that advertising had been given 
recognition by the banking fra- 
ternity. 

After that the trend became 
more discernible. Elijah W. Sells, 
of Haskins & Sells, the well- 
known New York firm of certified 
public accountants, spoke before 
the Boston convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, held in 1911, on “When 
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Again! 
House & Garden 
leads the field 


in Sales 


In its house organ, a well-known con- 
cern* manufacturing Refuse Inciner- 
ators summarizes the results of its 
1920 House & Garden advertising as 


follows: 
“Total value of sales................. $4,156 
“Deduct cost of advertising............ 1,162 
TE DE GR s ck cckertviscedcas $2,994 


“Advertising cost .279% of sales 


“Considering that 1920 was a poor year for 
building, and figuring that many of the inquiries 
resulted in sales after 1920, this is a fairly good 
showing. Our other publications did not show 
up nearly as well as this.” 


Under the BAD 1920 conditions, House & Garden 
made a GOOD showing with 73,322 circulation. 
Under the greatly improved conditions expected in 
1922—and with more than 85,000 circulation— 
shouldn’t it be among the leaders on your 1922 list? 


*Name on request, 








House & Garden 


One of the Nast Group 


* VANITY FAIR HOUSE & GARDEN 
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Advertising Is an Investment.” In 
the October 15, 1914, issue of 
Printers’ Ink, the leading article 
was entitled, “Advertising as a 
Bankable Asset.” Additional ar- 
ticles on the topic or discussing 
good-will values appeared with in- 
creasing frequency. 

Early in 1920 the previously 
mentioned Committee on Finan- 
cial Advertising Practices was ap- 
pointed, and up to date the work 
of this committee, augmented by 
that of enthusiastic supporters, has 
achieved most gratifying results. 
Five articles appeared in PRINT- 
ers’ INK the latter half of 1920 on 
this subject. Thus far in 1921, at 
least eight articles and editorials 
have been printed in this one jour- 
nal, besides correspondence and 
other mention of the topic. 

The New York Commercial, at 
the present time, is publishing a 
series of articles written by va- 
rious prominent advertising men 
on the general subject “Adver- 
tising as an Asset.” 

The Advertising Club of St. 
Louis published a page adver- 
tisement in the Mid-Continent 
Banker, headed “Advertising—a 
Bankable Asset.” It carried this 
explanatory note: 

“A recent investigation by 
Printers’ INK revealed a ten- 
dency on the part of banks to 
oppose the advertising plans of 
their customers. As a result, this 
page has been donated to the 
cause of advertising by the Mid- 
Continent Banker.” 

James I. Clarke, vice-president 
of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, wrote an 
article on “Advertising and 
Business” for the “Commerce 
Monthly,” the bank’s house-organ. 
This created widespread interest 
and was extensively reprinted. 

In many directions the idea has 
spread and taken root. The 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association is actively interested. 
The Paper Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has proposed the forma- 
tion of an International Society of 
Advertising for the purpose of 
convincing the banker that adver- 
tising is a good investment; that 
it is necessary to business; that 


the money spent for it returns ten- 
fold in increased business.” 

On all sides are indications that 
deep interest has been aroused, 
and the field is ripe for the har- 
vest. As advertising men, con- 
vinced beyond question of the dig- 
nity and the power of our pro- 
fession, the task ahead of us is a 
difficult one. It is a task full 
of setbacks and discouragements, 
and therefore calls for patience 
and persistence. But it is a task 
by no means devoid of inspira- 
tion, and therefore it challenges 
courage and optimism. 

We can no longer say truthfully 
that the bankers must be sold to 
the value of advertising. The rap- 
idly increasing number of banks 
now advertising their own service 
to the public proves that bankers 
do believe in advertising. But it 
is sometimes difficult to convince 
the banker of the actual and pos- 
sible results of advertising in the 
case of the merchant and manu- 
facturer. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE BANKERS’ 
CONSUMPTION 


Money is constantly lent on 
buildings in the course of con- 
struction, on sand and brick and 
stone. After all, what is the 
Woolworth Building, for instance, 
but the tangible result of an idea? 
Every form of security on which 
the banks lend money was orig- 
inally only an idea. Good adver- 
tising is, in the last analysis, the 
developing and marketing of a 
good idea. 

And nothing today is more sal- 
able, more in demand, than ideas. 
The idea of safe travel sells a 
railroad; the idea of easy sewing 
sells sewing machines; the idea of 
thrift and prosperity sells bonds. 

Every banker knows that the 
success of certain well-known 
trade-marked articles is due to the 
persistent advertising by means of 
which the public is continually 
sold and kept sold to the idea of 
harmless coffee, holeproof hose or 
floating soap. 

As advertising agency men, our 
serious responsibility is to make 
sure that every one of our clients 
who desires to borrow money 
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Michigan Towns Hard to Reach? 
Money Ought to Grow on Trees 


Some of the eighteen small cities of Michigan are not on the 
through line from Detroit to Chicago. Their isolation doesn’t 
bother them, but it sems to bother the salesmen of a good many 
concerns that do a national business, with an important part of it 
in Michigan. 

To pass by an unknown prospect is defensible. 

How about passing up a prospect who wants to buy, who you know 
wants to buy, who has the money to buy, who you know has the 
money to buy? 

Every one of the eighteen small cities of Michigan wants to buy 
your goods. Ask us about any one. 

Every one of the eighteen small cities of Michigan has the money 
to buy your goods. Ask us about any one. 

We mean that. Ask us. We'll tell you the volume of similar 
goods that were sold in that city last month, and to whom. We'll 
tell you the number and volume of savings bank deposits. We'll 
tell you how many own their own homes, and every other fact 
you need to know. 

We will. That’s why we, the publishers of eighteen evening 
papers, each exclusive in its field, have organized 


The Michigan League of Home Dailies 


Albion Evening Recorder Monroe Evening News 

Big Rapids Pioneer Niles Daily Star Sun 
Cadillac Evening News Petoskey Evening News 
Cheboygan Daily Tribune St. Joseph Herald-Press 
Coldwater Daily Reporter South Haven Tribune 
Dowagiac Daily News Sturgis Daily Journal 

Ionia Sentinel Standard Three Rivers Commercial 
Manistee News Advocate Traverse City Record Eagle 


Marshall Evening Chronicle Ypsilanti Press 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 


National Advertising Representative 
MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 
New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street - - - - R. R. MULLIGAN 





MICHIGAN FACTS—Michigan has the largest 
book paper plant in the world. 
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going into 
Canada 
in 1922!” 


“WE have investigated the 

market for our goods in 

the Dominion. We find that the 

per capita wealth of Canada is almost as great 

as in the United States and that her foreign 
trade per capita is actually higher. 


“We know that hundreds of U. S. branded arti- 
cles are as well known in Canada as in the 
United States; we want our product so known. 
We find that the urban market alone contains 
over two and one-half million people—a rich 
field—easily covered by our sales force and our 
advertising. We are confident that using the 
daily newspapers in the ‘key’ cities will give us 
an immediate sales momentum. So we have 
decided, beginning with the New Year, to spend 
10% of our United States advertising appro- 
priation in 




















The Daily Newspapers 





of Canada 
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The area of Canada and its distribution of population 
are such that Daily Newspaper Advertising has been 
and must be the basis of all the pointedly successful 
Canadian Advertising Campaigns. 

Would you sell to Canadians in the Maritime market 
—the Montreal and Quebec market—the Toronto and 
Ontario market—the market of Winnipeg and the 
Middle West—the Pacific Coast market? “Then use 
the Daily Newspapers which cover these markets and 
circulate widely in their cities, small towns, villages 


and hamlets. 


The daily newspapers listed below have formed the 
“backbone” of many successful advertising campaigns 
conducted by U. S. manufacturers in Canada. They 
cover Canada’s series of markets thoroughly and each 
one is a leader of thought and influence within its 
district. 


Take the first step for increased Canadian sales in 1922 
by writing direct to these newspapers, or asking your 
Advertising Agency for data about them. 


The Daily Newspapers 


of Canada 























Popu- Popu- 
Place lation Paper Place lation Paper 
Charlottetown, 12,000|M. & E. Guardian [St. Thomas, Ont. 19,860/E. Standard 
P. E. I. & Examiner ™ ices Ont 20,000] E. Times-Journal 
St. John, N. B.| 64,305]M. & E. Telegraph] ” — _— oe 
& Times Winnipeg, Man. 196,947 M. & E. Free Press 
Montreal, Que. | 801,216] M. Gazette E. Tribune 
E. La Patrie Regina, Sask. 42,000] M. Leader 
Quebec, Que. | 116,850] E. LeSoleil E. Post 
E. Telegraph Saskatoon, Sask. 31,364]M. & E. Star & 
Sherbrooke,Que.} 23,493) E. LaTribune Phoenix 
Hamilton, Ont. | 110,137]. Herald Calgary, Alt. 75,000) E. Herald 
Kingston, Ont.| 23,700/E. British Whig Edmonton, Alt. 65,000) E. Journal 
London, Ont. 60,000) M. & E. Advertiser | Victoria, B. C. 60,000]M. Colonist 
- | M. & E. Free Press E. Times 














Spend. 10% of your U. 8. advertising appropriation in 
Canada—beginning with the New Year! 

















Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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shall present to his bank complete 
advertising plans, campaigns and 
materials. And in offering to the 
banker such data for his consid- 
eration we have no right to ask 
him to waste his time on-second- 
rate advertising plans. What we 
offer must be the best, that which 
involves only the wisest and safest 
outlay of money, and promises 
the surest results. 

We have given and shall con- 
tinue to give the best that is in us 
to convince our clients themselves 
of the tremendous power of right 
advertising. It is our hope that 
by educating the bankers to really 
understand the possibilities of 
wise and constructive co-operation 
with the advertiser, we may in- 
crease the usefulness of both pro- 
fessions beyond all our dreams. 

On a recent trip through the 
the writer was impressed 

by the marvelous irrigation sys- 

tems in the arid sections of our 
. country; the huge reservoirs full 

of life-giving water, and the miles 
upon miles of irrigation ditches 
lacing and interlacing the fields. 
Without the reservoir the irriga- 
tion system is a tremendously ex- 
pensive and utterly useless piece 
of construction. But once the 
great sluice gates are opened and 
the water pours over the dam into 
the trenches, the combined power 
of reservoir and trenches has in- 
deed made the wilderness blossom 
as the rose. 

Because of the restricting power 
of his credit veto, the banker 
often seems to the advertiser like 
a formidable custodian of the 
great financial reservoir. The ad- 
vertiser knows from experience 
that the contents of this reservoir, 
turned into the carefully planned 
channels of advertising, will serve 
mightily to increase the growth of 
his trade. Let us, then, lose no 
opportunity to persuade the banker 
of the certain results of good ad- 
vertising. Fortified by this better 
understanding, the advertiser seek- 
ing a loan will regard the banker 
no longer with fear, but will wel- 
come him as a friendly consultant 


and adviser in any financial 
undertaking. ; 
As a final challenge, in the 
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words of Francis H. Sisson, “We 
must not only ‘live and let live’ as 
we were fond of saying in the old 
days, but we have got to ‘live and 
help live’ in order to intelligently 
help ourselves. And within the 
hands of those who control the 
channels of publicity and adver- 
tising rests a large part of the 
burden of education along these 
lines.” 


Insurance Account for John 
Clark Sims 


John Clark Sims, advertising agent 
of Philadelphia, has secured the ac 
count of he Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities, of Philadelphia. This com 
pany was chartered in 1812 and the 
copy is playing up the long years of 
continuous service and stability. 


Newspaper Campaign on Re- 
frigerators from Milwaukee 


The Lipman Refrigerator Car & Man 
ufacturing Company, of Beloit, Wis., 
has placed its advertising account with 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., Mil 
waukee. A newspaper campaign is be- 
ing prepared on Home refrigerators. 


Additions to Washington 
“Times” Staff 


H. F. Thompson, for many years with 
the Washington Post; and George Mor- 
risey, formerly with the Washington 
Herald, have joined the advertising de- 
partment of the Washington, D. C.. 
Times. 


George Seton Thompson with 
Bond Brothers 


George Seton Thompson, who up to 
a short time ago conducted his own 
printing company in Chicago, has be 
come identified with the printing firm 
of Bond Brothers & Company of that 


city 


Binghamton “Sun” 
Appointment 


The Binghamton, N. Y., Sum has ap 
pointed Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., 
New York, as its national advertis:ng 
representatives, effective November 1. 


Irving M. Alderman and Solomon 
Mondlin have formed a partnership to 
engage in the advertising specialty 
business. 

Mr. Alderman was in recruiting pub 
licity work for the English Govern 
ment during the war. Mr. Mondlin has 
been an instructor at the Beaux Arts, 
New York 
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NOT MERE 





SPACE PEDDLING 


3-WAY 


HELP 





HROUGH our field-men, 
data-files and space, we 
can give you 
I. A definite analysis of 


your market to guide 
your salesmen. 


II. A sound copy-basis for 
your campaign. 
III. Anaudience in all branch- 
es of an active and ex- 
panding industry. 
Many a skeptic has challenged 
our ability to do this—only to 
find that N. P. N. analyses are 
not built out of dead figures 
and out-of-date statistics but are 
live, authoritative and tangibly 


helpful. Write any office. 


Members A. B.C. and A.B. P. 

















~ WATIONAL 


PETROLEUM 






TULSA, OKLA. 
408 Cosden Bldg. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 303 Lumbermans Bank Bldg. 


NEWS 


$12 Huron Road, Cieveland, Ohio 
District Offices: 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
432 Conway Bldg. 50 E. 42nd Street 
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tRROSTAT 


IT WILL NOT BREAK | IT WILL } 


The 
Multiple Piece Display 


IS ADJUSTABLE 
to a window of any size, and the various 
pieces permit of many combinations. 


— ECONOMICAL 
as it can be manufactured from lighter 
weight cardboard, and shipped in a small 
container. 








We plan and manufacture “direct mail” adver 
display” that will attract the favorable atten 
buy your goods. A consultation implies no ol 


THE MUNRO ®& HAR 


LITHOGRAPHERS & 





COLOR PRINTERS 
416 WEST THIRTY-THIRD STREET R . 4 * 
NEW YORK y 











—LONG-LIVED 
for, after use as a complete display, the 
separate pieces are suitable for use 
singly as counter cards. 


— IMPRESSIVE 
because the different units can be so dis- 
tributed as to dominate the entire 
window. 


il” advertising that will convince, and “dealer 
le attention of the kind of people who will 
ies no obligation. 


JIARFORD COMPANY 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
PICTORIAL DISPLAY 


: 4 ns ER N New ENGLAND Office, Myrick BLpc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Cuicaco Orrice, 123 West MApIson STREET 
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East W 
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IKE 

can 

two im} 
tricts. 

classed 





Home Circulation | 


: 

AY one of a number of things could 
happen to APROPOS if we sent it to \ 

a man at his office. His secretary or a junior associ- ' 
ate might get it first to begin with. So, we don’t do it. t 
APROPOS goes instead straight into the home— — 


where it need not compete with pressing business 
matters for a man’s attention—where the rest of the 
family also may read and enjoy the sparkling con- 
tents of each number. 





And every one of the 25,000* folks who make up the entire circu- 





lation of APROPOS are motor car owners. 75% of them own an 
cars valued at $2,000 and more—25% own their own homes. ALL SOR’ 
Thru APROPOS, you can reach in an intimate way this definite ’ 
market of peopie who have a desire for the better things of life, 
and what is more important, incomes able to provide them. . 
Pomene advertisers report exceptional results. If you have a section 
quality product that seeks a quality market, write us for rates section 
and full information. 
Reta 
* November edition which 
; ’ sal ington 
Eastern Representatives, H. D. Hascall & Associates, 1133 Broadway, New York nia. he 
, 
sificati 
have 1 
ma S! 
ection 
ized. 
zed th 
SAINT LOUIS sands 


throug 





Advertising a Shopping District 
Co-operatively 


East Washington Street 


Merchants 


in Indianapolis Use Newspaper 


Advertising to Convey Correct Meaning of “Cheap,” and to 
Accomplish Other Objects 


IKE a number of other Ameri- 
can cities, Indianapolis has 
two important retail shopping dis- 
tricts. One of these is arbitrarily 
classed as the quality shopping 


cars and automobiles to shop in 
stores in the “quality section,” 
passing up East Washington Street 
stores, despite the fact that these 
stores offered many better grades 
of merchandise at 
prices lower than 





Best for Least 
form Pannoyboenias East: 


those prevailing in 
the quality section. 
They also discov- 
ered suddenly that 
the Marion County 
Court House, placed 
right in the middle 
of their district, re- 


NDIANAPOLIS women 

KNOW that standard 

merchandise can be 
bought at lowest prices in 
the stores in the East Wash- 
ington Street district, east 
ot Pennsylvania. 
Thousands of them appre- 
ciate that the low rents paid 
in this great market place 
enable the merchants to do 
business with a very low 
overhead 
Without exception, East 
Washington Street mer- 


chants pass on to their cus- 
tomers the savings effected 
through low rents 








acter Shes 









tarded the commer- 
sue are — of the -~ cial growth of the 
nm ianapo is women who . 
have learned of the econ- section. Then, too, 
omy of buying in the East they became aware of 
Washington Street district, 
you know these statements the fact that track 
a elevation and _ street 
Mt on t ot nd vou . » ° 
we ast on East Wachington improvements in all 
Street shopper it will be red parts of Indianapolis, 
yur acdvant. wwe and will a A * 
a pleasure to any one of save for the East 
these merchants to help Washington Street 
you save vour moncy m . . ie . 
purchasing here district, were being 

pushed forward. 

For the purposes 


of changing a stigma 
into an asset; of caus- 
ing the removal of 
the County Court 
House, and of im- 
proving traction con- 
ditions, sixty East 








ALL SORTS OF RETAILERS UNITE TO INCREASE SALES OF 
INDIANAPOLIS 


EAST WASHINGTON STREET, 


section; the other as the “cheap 
section.” 

Retailers in this latter district, 
which is confined to East Wash- 
ington Street, east of Pennsylva- 
nia, have seen this arbitrary clas- 
sification, “cheap,” that should 
have meant “lower prices,” take 
m a significance that caused their 
ection to be commercially ostra- 
ized. Over a year ago they real- 
zed that because of this fact thou- 
sands of shoppers were passing 
through their district in street- 
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Washington Street 
retailers formed the 
East Washington 
Street Merchants’ 
Association. They put advertising 
foremost on their programme as 
the means by which they would 
accomplish their aims. 

With the aid of the Indianapolis 
News an advertising campaign 
was started. In display space, 
sometimes using a full page, at 
other times using a considerable 
part of a page, these merchants 
told their story in different ways. 

In their copy, in order to im- 
press upon the people of Indian- 
apolis that the East Washington 
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Street merchants were not entirely 
selfish in their desires, they have 
shrewdly boosted other enterprises 
in the city. They have talked for 
“crosstown street-car lines” for 
the West Washington Street Mer- 
chants Association. They have 
complimented the Indianapolis 
speedway management on the 
races and the _ record-breaking 
crowd drawn to the city. They 
have said a good word for the 
Community Chest and the Ameri- 
can Legion Memorial Building and 
scores of other enterprises which 
were city-wide in their aspect. 

Although they were not suc- 
cessful in their attempt to get the 
State Legislature to pass an en- 
abling act which would allow the 
removal of the Court House, their 
fight for this through their co- 
operative advertising pages has in- 
creased the membership of the 
organization from sixty retailers 
to nearly two hundred. It is ex- 
pected that their organized effort 
will bring proper consideration to 
their district’s demand for trac- 
tion improvement. 

Individual results, in increased 
sales, have come to the merchants 
in the district. These results have 
surprised the merchants, for they 
were sold on coming into the cam- 
paign on the basis of getting very 
little, if any, individual profit im- 
mediately. The surprisingly large 
results received have led to the 
extending of the campaign for six 
months beyond the period orig- 
inally set. 


Albee Agency Gets New 
Accounts 


The Albee Corporation, Chicago ad 
vertising agency, has secured the ac 
counts of the Universal Chain Company 
of Chicago, manufacturer of tire chains: 
the Weeks Manufacturing Company of 
Milwaukee, maker of the reflow system 
for motor cars, and the Whitmore Man 
ufacturing Company of Cleveland, maker 
of lubricants. 


Sawin, formerly secretary of 
Critchfield & Company, is now a mem 
ber of the Albee Corporation 

Directory Publisher Dead 

Byron D. Annewalt, founder of the 
Cleveland Directory Company, city di- 
rectories, etc., Cleveland, O., died in 


that city on October 29, in his seventy- 
seventh year. 
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Lee B. Sutliff in Bank 
Advertising 


Lee B. Sutliff, formerly sales man 
ager of the News Printing & Publish- 
ing Company, Sacramento, Cal., has 
become new business manager of the 
First National Bank and _ Berkeley 
Bank of Savings & Trust Co., affiliated 
institutions of Berkeley, Cal. He will 
supervise the banks’ advertising. Mr. 
Sutliff was at one time advertising 
manager of the mail-order department 
of Weinstock, Lubin & Co., Sacra 
mento. 


Gail Murphy with Hoyt’s 
Service 

Gail Murphy, formerly manager of 
the Cleveland office of Hoyt’s Service, 
Inc., and more recently sales manager 
of the United Electric Company, Can- 
ton, O., has joined the New York 
headquarters of Hoyt’s Service. Gilbert 
S. Pattillo, who has been a member 
of the agency’s copy department for six 
years, has been transferred to the Bos 
ton office, where he will act as assistant 
to A. L. Rice, the manager. 


Motor Papers Appoint A. A. 
Baldwin 


Arthur A. Baldwin, of Chicago, has 
been appointed advertising representa- 
tive in the Mid-West territory of the 
Motorist, of Omaha, and the Northwest- 
ern Tractor & Truck Dealer, of Min- 
neapolis. 


Advertising Agency Formed at 
Shreveport, La. 


C. W. Bryan, who for six years has 
been advertising manager of the Pelican 
Well Tool and Supply Company, Shreve- 
port, La., has formed an advertising 
agency at that city. 


Charleston Agency Has Phila- 
delphia Office 


The Allied Crafts Service, advertis 
ing agency, Charleston, W. Va., has 
established an office at Philadelphia, un- 
der the management of Donald Whit 
craft. 


Appointment by Philadelphia 
“North American” 


Woodward and Kelley, Chicago, pub 
lishers’ representatives, have been 
appointed Western advertising repre 
sentatives of the Philadelphia North 
American 


Has Holmes & Edwards 
Account 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., New 
York Advertising agency, are now han 
dling the advertising of Holmes & Ed 
worl Silverware 
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The “Stellar Attraction” 
to the World Today Is 
Washington, D. C. 


Getting your advertising before the 
Washington public just at this time 
means more than local publicity; even 
more than national publicity—really in- 
ternational publicity. 


The Star is the one medium you should 
have; the only medium you actually 
need—to cover the field effectually. 


You’ll be in remarkably prominent 
company in the Rotogravure Section 
during these Arms Conference‘days. 


Che Zvening Sta. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING BDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carvoll J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 
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Every Whitaker Warehouse 
is an “‘Eagle-A” 
Service House 


T is no longer necessary for the 
printer to “‘shop around” to find 
the particular Eagle-A Standard 

Paper he wants for a particular job. 
Every Whitaker warehouse carries a 
complete stock of all Eagle-A Standard 
Lines and every Whitaker office is a 
sales office for all the twenty-six mills 
of the American Writing Paper Co. 


Industrial and financial institutions 
desiring standardized business station- 
ery distinctively marked, by shado- 
craft process with their own trade- 
marks, with pictures of their buildings 
or with advertising slogans, can secure 
full information by application to the 
nearest Whitaker Division. 





THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
Home Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DIVISIONS—Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Dayton, Denver, Detroit- 
Indianapolis, New York City, Pittsburgh, St. Paul. 
BRANCH HOUSES—Columbus, Richmond. 


SALES OFFICES—Birmir.gham, Buffalo, Charleston, Chattanooga, Cleveland, 
Colorado Springs. Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Knoxville, Lexington, Louisville, 
Mil lis, New Haven, Philadelphia, Portland, Providence, 
Sree Se Louis, Syracuse, Toledo, Washington, Worcester. 
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Business and the Business Press 


The Development of Business Publishing as a Separate Branch 


of Industry 


By Roy W. Johnson 


N 1869, when the first attempt 

was made to list the publica- 
tions of the United States and 
Canada, the idea of a specialized 
medium, serving the interests of a 
single field, was represented by a 
mere handful of publications. Ten 
years later, Rowell’s Directory for 
1879 lists no fewer than 87 publi- 
cations which can be positively 
identified as specialized mediums, 
besides a host of general business 
publications, and others whose 
precise status is doubtful. At any 
rate, it is clear that the specialized 
business paper had become pretty 
firmly established during the fif- 
teen years which followed the 
close of the Civil War, and not 
only were additional papers being 
established in those fields which 
were already supplied with a spe- 
cialized medium, but new fields 
were rapidly being cultivated. 

This was no doubt, in part at 
least, due to the fact that the war 
had removed the great subject of 
contention which had divided 
men’s minds and absorbed their 
attention ever since the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820. The burn- 
ing moral, political and economic 
question of free soil vs. slavery 
had at last been answered, and the 
public mind turned rather grate- 
fully to the consideration of busi- 
ness problems. The magnificent 
progress in science and invention 
that marked the last half of the 
nineteenth century was beginning, 
in which the business press played 
a most important part. 

In 1869 there were in existence 
specialized mediums serving the 
following fields: Railway, one 
paper; shoes and leather, two 
papers; iron, steel and hardware, 
two papers; architecture and 
building, two papers; mining, two 
papers; carriage building, two 
papers; and a single medium in 
each of the following fields: to- 
bacco, gas lighting, retail dry 


goods and the retail drug trade. 
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By 1879 the railroad papers had 
increased to seven; the shoe and 
leather industry had three; 
steel and hardware, three; archi- 
tecture and building, five; min- 
ing, six; carriage building, four; 
tobacco, six; dry goods, three; 
and druggists, four. There were 
listed, in addition, ten grocery 
papers, three lumber papers, two 
furniture papers, three in the 
paper trade, three stationers’ pub- 
lications, two printers’ journals, 
six flour milling papers, three in 
the export field, three in the car- 
pet trade, five clothing trade 
papers, two paint journals, and 
two jewelers’ papers. The engi- 
neering-contracting field had two, 


iron, 


the textile manufacturers two, 
there were two in the metal- 
working field, and one _ each 


serving the confectionery trade, 
plumbing and steamfitting, crock- 


ery and glass, chemicals, the 
music trades, and coal. 
Ten years later, in 1889, the 


grocery papers had increased to 
32; the railroads had 24; the lum- 
ber trade, 11; architects and build- 
ers, 29; shoes and leather, 7; 
paper trade, 8; tobacco, 8; mining, 
6; dry goods, 12, and flour mill- 
ing, 15. In addition the directory 
for 1889 lists one or more papers 
in each of the following fields: 
Electrical,; steam power plants, 
farm implements, street railways, 
wood - working, laundry, black- 
smithing, cooperage, the monu- 
mental trade, advertising, under- 
taking, ice, soda water and 
bottling, glass manufacturing, 
butchering and meat packing, fire 
protection, and bakeries. 


A PERIOD OF NEW ENTERPRISES 


That brief résumé may serve to 
indicate the rapidity with which 
business papers were started dur- 
ing this period. Indeed, the rate 
of increase in the number of pub- 
lications appears to have been 
higher during these years than it 
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has ever been since. A new era, 
so to speak, begins with the early 
nineties, and the year 1889 may 
be set down as an approximate di- 
viding line between the period of 
expansion and that of intensive 
development. This may be illus- 
trated roughly by comparing the 
increase in the number of publi- 
cations during the ten years 1879- 
1889 with that during the 32 years 


which have elapsed up to the 
present time: 
Rowell’s Rowell’s Ayer’s 
Field Directory Directory Directory 
1879 1889 1921 
Grocery .. 10 32 90 
Railroad.. . 7 24 36* 
Shoes and 

Leather. 2 7 26 
Lumber... 3 11 32 
Architect & 

Bidrs.. . 5 29 , 56x 
Paper..... 3 8 13 
Tobacco .. 6 8 15 
Mining ... ° 16 27 
Milling . 6 15 23 


*Exclusive of empleyee and labor 
papers. 

xExclusive of real estate papers and 
class papers of general circulation. 


The comparison is not absolute, 
for the methods of classification 
have changed from time to time, 
and the fields covered have been 
divided and subdivided as the 
process of specialization has gone 
on. Many of the papers listed in 
the 1921 column are of slight im- 
portance, or of merely local or 
territorial circulation, since the di- 
rectory must include all or none. 
But none the less the comparison 
does roughly indicate that the ten- 
dency during the past thirty years 
has been in the direction of 
stronger and more influential pub- 
lications rather than a mere re- 
duplication of mediums to keep 
pace with the growth of industry. 

This is due in part, of course, 
to the natural mortality of the 
weaker and less efficient papers. 
But that does not by any means 
tell the whole story. The really 
significant fact, from the stand- 
point of advertisers and business 
men generally, is that business- 
paper publishing began to acquire 
standards of practice, and gradu- 
ally became recognized as a sepa- 
rate branch of industry quite as 
clearly as the industries served by 
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the business papers themselves, 
The earlier publishers of trade 
and technical papers were for the 
most part actually engaged in the 
industries they sought to repre- 
sent, or were newspaper men or 
printers. John Williams was a 
hardware man; David Williams a 
printer; Frank Norcross a news- 
paper reporter. Early advertise- 
ments soliciting circulation and 
advertising patronage lay great 
stress upon the fact that “the 
owners are lumbermen, the editor 
is a lumberman, and everyone 
connected with the paper knows 
the lumber business.” The read- 
ing columns of many papers, on 
the other hand, included as wide 
a range of miscellaneous material 
as might be found in a daily 
newspaper. Generally speaking, 
these early publications betrayed 
the heavy hand of the mere tech- 
nician, untrained in journalistic 
presentation, or were edited from 
the standpoint of popular interest. 


THE RISE OF REAL PUBLISHERS 


This was natural enough, for 
the trade of business paper pub- 
lishing had to be learned as well 
as any other. Its principles were 
as yet undiscovered, its standards 
undeveloped. The idea of a strictly 
selected circulation, on the basis of 
a particular interest, as a market 
for advertising which was ger- 
mane to that interest, was as yet 
only vaguely grasped. With the 
early nineties, however, experi- 
ence and study had begun to make 
clear the true reason for the busi- 
ness paper’s existence, and shortly 
thereafter a group of individuals 
began to appear who were essen- 
tially business-paper publishers, 
rather than printers, or newspaper 
men or lumbermen or engineers: 
men like John A. Hill, F. F. Cut- 
ler, Howard Lockwood, James H. 
McGraw, Emerson P. Harris, 
Charles T. Root, H. M. Swet- 
land, Henry G. Lord, E. C. 
Simmons, John A. Penton, and 
many others. These men made a 
careful study of business-paper 
publishing, as a branch of indus- 
try standing by itself, and it is 
not too much to say that by their 

(Continued on page 91) 
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VANDERHOOF 


& COMPANY GeneralAdvertisng 


VANDERHOOF BUILDING « « 167 E.ONTARIO ST..CHICAGO 





Sentencing an accessory 
to a year’s servitude 


How the high rate of mortality of timers 
Sor Fords was used as a sales point 


Whenever you see a driver’s head engulfed 
in a Ford hood, nine times out of ten it’s 
timer trouble. 


To convince Ford owners that they do not 
have to tolerate this thorn in their side, the 
indestructibility of porcelain is being dra- 
matically portrayed as the basis for the 
year’s insurance policy with the Walker 
Insured Timer. 


Experience sees only a guidepost in the 
tombstone of failure. 
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Keep Your B 


OMEBODY, describing a business to you, uses the 
words “enthusiasm”"—“strength”—“aggressiveness"— | _ sets t 
“courage”. And the picture you get from those words is |) that 
probably a picture of youth—of a business which is kept | soun 
young by the constant infusion of young blood. It 


% 


4 








may at the same time be a conservative business; it may Bor 
have a long and enviable history; it may boast established } | 
connections that money could not buy. But the virtues that - 

have made American business outstrip the world are thos || — 
allied to the spirit of youth. _ 
And with this belief in, this use of, the spirit of youth, ee 
there has come also the belief in, and unparalleled use of, b 4 
another force: the force of advertising. i 


For advertising can be the perpetual youth of business. |) of y 
Advertising, more than any other power within a business, |) to t 
can keep that business young, forward-looking, resourceful, |, yout 
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iness Young 


eager for more and more of growth. It is advertising that 
sets the keynote and the pace for business; it is advertising 
that keeps many a business growing— healthily and 
soundly, and to its very great profit. 


For advertising is more than sales making— more than 
reputation-building. Advertising reaches into every activity 
and every department of a business, working tirelessly, 
ceaselessly, effectively, with the strength and the enthusi- 
asm and the courage of youth. 


This organization delights to work with clients who work 
hard—after the manner of youth—and who keep their 
businesses young. A man cannot be young forever—but a 
business can! And if you make use of the strength and vision 
of youth in your business, Futter & SmitH would like 
to talk with you about making use, also, of the ever- 
young force of advertising. 
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Sales Effort Is Wasted? 


Water rolling over a fall is wasted power. Directed through 
turbines, the same water turns a thousand wheels. How 
much of your sales effort rolls over the falls? What portion 
of it enters the turbines? 


wae = Many advertisers in the automotive industry display 
the Chilton Symbol in their advertisements in order 
to make more and quicker sales. This Symbol, 
appearing in an advertisement, tells trade buyers 
that the advertiser has placed detailed purchasing information 
about his line in the current issue of the CHILTON 
AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY. 


This produces results, as the buyer knows where definite buy- 
ing data can be obtained. It overcomes inertia, as every known 
buyer has a copy of the CHILTON AUTOMOBILE 
DIRECTORY. He can easily consult it and order immediately. 
Purchases can be made quickly by referring to the names and 
locations of distributors or jobbers listed by the manufacturer. 
The Chilton Symbol converts the interest aroused by general 
trade advertisements into sales, by telling buyers where buy- 
ing data can be found. 





Are you using it? Write us for details. 


CHILTON AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY 


Published Quarterly 
Market and 49th Sts. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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own efforts, and their influence 
upon others, they brought about 
as great a revolution as was rep- 
resented by the original special- 
ized medium itself. 

The authoritative position which 
the business press occupies today 
in literally hundreds of different 
fields, the confidence with which 
its opinions and statistics are ac- 
cepted, is primarily due to this 
clearer conception of the functions 
of a business paper. The prog- 
ress in specialization of appeal, 
which will be discussed in the 
next article, will perhaps bring 
this out more clearly. 

(To be continued) 


New York Business Publishers 
Association to Meet 


The New York Business Publishers 
Association will meet at the Machinery 
Club, New York, at 6 Pp. m., Novem- 
ber 4. Preceding the annual election of 
officers there will be three addresses on 
the general topic, “The Obligations of 
the Business Papers in the Revival of 
Business.” Harry Tipper, of Automo- 
tive Industries, will speak on “The 
Necessity for Reducing Marketing 
Costs”; O. Caldwell, of Electrical 
Merchandising, will give “An Editorial 
View on the Business Revival,” and 
A. C. Pearson, of the Dry Goods Econo 
mist, will take as his subject “The 
Revival of Business and Business Prob- 
lems as Seen in Ten European Coun- 
tries.” W. H. Lough, president of the 
Business Training Corporation, will 
make a report on “The Progress of the 
Course in Industrial Journalism.” 


Suspenders as Christmas Gifts 


In trade-paper advertising The Sus 
pender Manufacturers’ Advertising Com 
mittee, Inc., New York, has announced 
that “magazines of national circulation 
will carry the message of ‘suspenders 
for Christmas’ in their December 
issues.” 

Concerning conditions in the suspen- 
der industry his advertisement states: 

“The revival of suspenders is now a 
recognized and accomplished fact. 

“During August and September the 
orders from retailers to manufacturers 
and jobbers, and from manufacturers 
and jobbers to the mills, have surpassed 
in volume the business | for the same 
period for several years.’ 


Blackmer Pump Co. Appoints 
McKinney Agency 

The McKinney Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to handle the account of the Blackmer 
Rotary Pump Company, Petoskey, Mich: 
Vocational and national publications will 
be used. 
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Houston Leaves Doubleday, 
™ 
Page & Company 

Herbert S. Houston, who has been 
vice-president of Doubleday, Page & 
Company since the business was estab- 
lished, has sold his interest, and retired 
from the company November 1. For 
many years Mr. Houston has been 
prominent in advertising club work, and 
at one time was president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
Mr. Houston’s future plans are not 
announced definitely beyond the fact 
that he intends to devote his time to 
the promotion of better international 
relations. 


Sales Executives Choose Officers 


The American Society of Sales Ex- 
ecutives has elected officers as follows: 
Chairman, L. C. Rockhill, sales man- 
ager Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company; 
treasurer, Fowler Manning, sales man- 
ager Diamond Match Company; secre- 
tary, C. F. Abbott, National Aniline & 
Chemical Company; executive commit- 
tee, G. R. Cain, Swift & Company; G. 
W. Hopkins, vice-president Columbia 
Graphophone Company; W. A. McDer- 
mid, general sales manager Autographic 
Register Company; and H. D. Whittle- 
sey, general manager Sherwin-Williams 
Company. 


Tells Editors of Tax Plans 


Robert N. Miller, an attorney for the 
Internal Revenue Department at Wash- 
ington, told the Inland Press Associa 
tion, at a meeting in Chicago, that the 
Treasury Department is earnestly try- 
ing to reduce income tax complications. 
This, he said, would be done as far as 
possible irrespective of pending tax leg- 
islation. 


Frank E. Allen Joins Greenleaf 
Company 


Frank E. Allen, tor many years with 
the Franklin P. Shumway Company, 
Boston, has joined The Greenleaf Com 
pany, of that city. 


Represents “Toilet Requisites” 
in West 


Alden Perrin has been appointed 
Western representative of Toilet Requi- 
sites, New York. His headquarters is 
in Chicago. 


The U nited Advertising Agency, New 

York, is now handling the accounts of 

Davega, manufacturer and re 

pm. of sporting goods, New York, 

Neverbreak Trunk Company, Newark, 

N. J., and American Vacuum Bottle 
Company, New York. 


Frederick Haase, formerly with the 
Redfield Advertising Agency, and 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc., has become di 
rector of service of the Waisbrodt 
Printing Company, New York. 















How an Insurance Company in the 
Northwest Uses Advertising 


Begins at the Beginning by Showing the Need of Insurance 


DVERTISING life insurance 

in general and making the 
form of policy and the company a 
secondary feature, is the plan used 


4 


herewith, occupied four columns, 
fifteen inches, and was headed by 
an illustration of the Three Fates, 
from the famous painting of Carl 
Thuman. “ Throughout 
man’s life Three Fates, 
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three primal fears, haunt 
his soul—Sickness, Acci- 
dent, Death” is the theme 
of the copy. “Insurance 
is man’s protective barrier 
against the ‘Three Fates,’” 
is the way the illustration 
is coupled with the subject 
of life insurance. 

In another three-column 
by fourteen-inch space 
the heading is “Action 
and Reaction,” illustrated 
by a setting sun and the 
words of Wendell Phillips 
—‘“Every man meets his 
Waterloo at last.” “As 
immutable as the tides, as 
sure as night follows day, 
so reaction eternally fol- 
lows action,” says the 
i} copy. “Today, the course 
of our affairs moves 
smoothly —tomorrow it 
may be turbulent. We 
arise ecstatically well and 
happy; we retire to toss 
about in sorrow and mis- 
ery.” “Guard against 
these swift and sudden 
changes as much as you 
can,” is the coupling to 
life insurance. 

Each advertisement car- 
ries a coupon for infor- 
mation, and the _ trade- 
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ADVERTISING LAID ON A BROAD 
FOUNDATION 


in a campaign for the Northern 
Life Insurance ~Company, of 
Seattle. The campaign has n 
confined to the daily newspapers 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

Each advertisement carries a cut 
around which the copy is written. 
One advertisement, reproduced 





mark and signature of the 
Northern Life Company 
is displayed at the foot of 
each. Results from_ this 
campaign are declared by officers 
of the Northern Life to have been 
exceedingly gratifying in the num- 
ber of inquiries received. 





The Corn Products Refining Co.. 
ew York, reports net earnings of 
$6 634,991 for the nine months ended 
September 30, 1921. 
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Result of 
Years of Steady Growth 


For years The Cleveland Plain Dealer has 
maintained its position of SUPREMACY in 
Sunday Circulation and Total Paid Advertising 
in Northern Ohio. 

NOW The Plain Dealer has attained the 
position of FIRST in Daily Circulation—the 
inevitable result of years of consistent and per- 
sistent growth. For example, the Federal State- 
ments show that in the last five years The Daily 
Plain Dealer has gained 39,446 while Cleveland’s 
second newspaper has lost 16,268 in that period 
of time. 

Most all worth-while readers of Cleveland 
newspapers are readers of The Plain Dealer. 
Add to this the reader influence exercised by 
The Plain Dealer and you have the strongest 
possible combination for the advertiser —a 
QUANTITY circulation of Character — the 
BEST and the MOST readers who have BOTH 
the inclination and the money to buy. 

This means only one thing to the advertiser— 
RESULTS. 

Therefore—The Plain Dealer is MORE than 
a great newspaper—it is the Buying Guide for 
Cleveland and Northern Ohio. 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Fifth City 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
810 Times Building 811 Security Building 


New York Chicago 
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The National Magazine of Motoring 


DETROIT 119 W. 40th CHICAGO 
KRESGE BUILDING NEW YORK HEARST BUILDING 
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OWERING 
OVER THE 
SHOW 


Place one on another the number of 
copies needed to supply the interest in 
the January MoToR. You will have 
eight piles twice the height of the 
Palace itself! 


The people who pay one dollar for 
MoToR’s Annual have a definite inter- 
est in the automobile. Your market 
will be found among them. 


A direct, economical and intensive 
means of reaching these prospective 
purchasers—one out of three who at- 
tend the Palace—is found in MoToR’s 
Annual. 


At a cost of only 4c a message, a full 
page will keep your advertising in front 
of the livest market at the livest time 
of the year. 


Space in MoToR should be the back- 
bone of your 1922 sales campaign. 


Forms close December Ist. 












The “Human Touch” That Wins 
the Reader 


We Are All Partial to Seeing Our Own Experiences Represented in 
Picture and in Copy Appeal 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HIS happened at a little fish- 

ing and hunting station in the 
Canadian Northwest. Around the 
campfire on a frosty October 
night, three Americans were seat- 
ed—three average Americans, un- 
chained from their desks for two 
weeks and eager to pump new 
vitality into their tired bodies. 

One of them drew a crumpled 
bit of paper from his pocket. He 
had thrust it there while reading 
a magazine on the train en route 
to vacation land. 

“Fellows,” he said, “listen to 
this. I think it’s mighty good. 
Happened to run across it in a 
magazine I was reading. Look at 
the picture first—” and he passed 
the advertisement around the 
campfire. 

It was an illustration of two 
seasoned hunters correct in every 
detail as to outdoor costume. One, 
kneeling by a little stream, was 
engaged in a most astounding act. 
He had dipped a minnow bucket 
into the water and this minnow 
bucket was filled with rifle shells. 
Water gushed out through the 
perforations in the bucket. 

“The artist who drew that pic- 
ture must have been a _ hunter 
and a bass fisherman himself,” 
observed the man by the camp- 
fire. “Look at those coats, and the 
wading boots and the minnow 
bucket. That’s the first time I 
ever saw a picture of a minnow 
bucket that really looked right— 
in an advertisement. Even the 
rifle is placed just right across 
that log. But it’s the idea of the 
thing that got me—listen to this,” 
and his face was all smiles as 
he read: 

“‘Tf you carried your shells in 
a minnow bucket. A lot of hunt- 
ers would say it couldn’t be done 
—or, anyway, never is done. But 
the test of a shell is, could it? 
And there is only one shell that 
can.’” 






The other campers agreed that 
it was “good talk,” and convincing 
to a degree. Remington Wet- 
proof Shell advertising has gone 
in heavily for just these elements 
of naturalness and of human 
nature that tend to win its own 
class of readers. The peculiar epi- 
sode of the minnow bucket dem- 
onstration, plus correctness of 
hunting and fishing detail, turned 
this advertisement into a compel- 
ing document in the hands of 
sportsmen. And even the farmer 
is not more exacting than the 
sportsman when it comes to pic- 
torial reproduction of his own 
field. 


LITTLE ERRORS THAT LOOM LARGE 


Some years ago an arms com- 
pany issued a series of illustra- 
tions, painted by a very good 
artist, but an exceedingly poor 
sportsman. Four designs out of 
a series of six made hunters irate, 
for rifles were held by figures in 
the composition in a way that 
would invite dangerous accidents. 
The artist had quite overlooked 
the important fact that there is a 
correct, and a decidedly incorrect, 
way of holding a rifle when it is 
not in actual use. These alarm- 
ing errors were the only elements 
of the illustrations the profes- 
sional hunter could see. 

An advertising man was talk- 
ing with a manufacturer, who 
complained that extensive adver- 
tising would only mean saying 
the same old conventional things 
about a product that had been lit- 
erally “talked to death.” “Give 
me a product that corrects some 
evil or weakness or fault that 
people have always discovered in 
a well-known and _ conventional 
line, and I will sell the universe,” 
said the advertising man. “The 
article you manufacture is just an- 
other in a crowded market and 
the advertising can’t very well 
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avoid being commonplace. We 
will talk advertising, in a big way, 
when you have analyzed your own 
product and the weaknesses of 
competitive lines.” 

There came into the shoe field 
recently a novel idea in footgear 
that so completely embraced this 
argument that the task of the 
advertising man was immediately 
simplified. 

What is the most common fault 
of most shoes? What weakness 
is there in shoes that everybody 
has experienced at one time or 
another? The average shoe re- 
quires “breaking in.” The shoe 
may be your size and a perfect fit, 
but for the first two or three days, 
or even weeks, there is an uncom- 
fortable sense of newness. Feet 
complain. As in the case of auto- 
mobiles, shoes must be “run for a 
number of miles” before they go 
at their task cheerfully and easily. 

If a manufacturer of shoes 
could say substantially what fol- 
lows, he would have an exclusive, 
automatically assured and very 
sympathetic market: 

“Here is a shoe thirty-five years 
in the making, with more than 
4000 ancestors. A shoe that you, 
men and women, can put new on 
your feet and walk in for miles 
without discomfort.” 


INTIMATE SHOE TALK 


There has come a shoe that 
actually says this, under the sig- 
nature of its maker, Grant Wil- 
liams. A unique feature of the 
campaign is the completeness of 
the arguments. Not one_ shoe 
argument is overlooked. Mr. Wil- 
liams proceeds to make a manu- 
facturing confession: 

“Since first I started making 
shoes I’ve pursued a pet idea— 





the idea that some day _ shoes 
would be built that needed no 
‘breaking in’— absolute comfort 


the moment you put them on. So 
I made more than 4,000 test pairs. 
I tested them on friends and 
strangers, on eminent authorities, 
on foot specialists and experts in 
* foot anatomy. Then I made a 


discovery—I found a new prin- 
ciple in shoemaking. 
a shoe and tested it. 


So I built 
And the 
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people who put it on went ‘out 
and walked—miles and miles. And 
when they came back they said 
their feet felt rested. So I ee 
that I had discovered the big# 
gest new thing in shoes. Here 
was a shoe that needed no ‘break? 
ing in’—a shoe as easy to the foot 
as an old carpet slipper.” 

So far well and good. An ad- 
vertising man would say at once§ 
“Yes, but unfortunately shoe buy* 
ing is sharply divided into tw@ 
distinct classes—the very muc 
larger class gives first considera+ 
tion to style and appearance. Tha 
is their first buying instinct. And 
they are not at all attracted to the 
advertising of anatomic shoes, be- 
cause they have grown to believe 
that the patent, anatomic shoe; 
while a friend to the foot, is apt 
to be ugly and not stylish in ap?, 
pearance. And the second clas# 
of buyer, in the minority, wants 
an anatomic shoe and will have 
no compromise.’ 

Mr. Williams took all this into 
his reckoning, and in his advertis- 
ing talks on the subject: 

“But I knewgthat most people 
buy shoes on their looks. So I 
sought to adapt my new idea to 
the most fashionable lasts of the 
hour.” 

The advertising studiously 
avoids any suggestion of the 
anatomic. Even the name dodges 
this issue. It is known as “The 
Flexated Shoe.” In every page the 
element of style is iritensified 
through the use of vogueish illus- 
trations. 

And, finally, a bold rap is taken 
at the custom .of measuring the 
foot by length alone, with no con- 
sideration of arch and ball. 

It is the chatty informality of 
the advertising—and it is an ex- 
tensive campaign—together with 
a revolutionary idea in manufac- 
ture that supplies the necessary 
human touch.. Every new adver- 
tiser, at some time or other, is 
confronted by some such problem 
as this. How can the advertising 
of a product be given the neces- 
sary individuality to make it 
“stand out,” in the face of the 
most aggressive competition? It 
must revert either to a new idea 
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Farm and Home 


announces smaller size 
and new page rates 


Beginning with January the page size of 
FARM AND HOME will be 700 lines (175 
lines by + columns), and the following rates 
will be in effect: 
Inside pages (one color)....... $2,200 
Inside pages (two color)....... $2,300 


Double-page spread (one color) .$4,400 
Double-page spread (two color) .$4,600 


Second cover (two color)...... $2,600 
Second cover (three color)..... $3,000 
Second cover (four color)...... $3,200 
Third cover (two color)....-<.. $2,400 
Third cover (three color)...... $2,800 
Third cover (four color)...... $3,000 
Back cover (two color)........ $3,000 
Back cover (three color)....... $3,500 
Back cover (four color)....... $3,700 


Line rate, $3.50 
Circulation, 650,000 
Milline rate (based on net paid), $5.64 


(The lowest of any national farm paper) 
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Not only does Farm AND Home offer a rate which is 
lower, per 1,000 of circulation, than any paper in its 


‘Sw 


class, but it offers quality which, by any standard you 


Sw 


judge it, is unsurpassed. 


90 per cent of FarM AND Home circulation is 
secured by mail, without the use of contests, 
canvassers, free premiums or any other forced 
methods. 


Wwe 


f 47.3 per cent of the subscriptions on FARM AND 
Home lists are renewals, the largest of any 
) * national agricultural publication—the best evi- 
dence of the confidence of its readers. 


87.3 per cent of FARM AND Home subscribers 
live on rural routes or in towns of less than 
2500—real farmers, the class any advertiser 
naturally wants to reach when he uses a farm 


paper. 
Results—a 42-year record of paying advertisers. 
Ask—on your letterhead— 
for blueprint charts show- 


ing authentic comparisons 
. of national farm papers. 
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The National Magazine of Rural Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Oneida Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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in actual manufacture or some 
undiscovered argument in the 
product itself not as yet thought 
of by anyone else. 

A candy manufacturer, who had 
been putting out a wide line of 
sweetmeats, and had done only 
fairly well with them, decided that 
there must be a better merchan- 
dising, manufacturing and adver- 
tising plan. He was not getting 
his share of sales. 

When investigations were com- 
pleted, he settled upon one trade- 
marked box and eliminated all of 
the others. Beforehand, a corps 
of women had been put to work. 
They found that in the average 
box of chocolates, certain kinds 
of sweets were not so popular as 
they might be—they were always 
left at the bottom of the box—till 
the last. 

From this knowledge, he built 
a special box of chocolates that 
contained only the kinds that 
the greatest number of women 
seemed to like. Then the adver- 
tising began. Every line of it was 
written in the human vein. Here 
was a box of chocolates made up 
of the sorts that you have always 
liked and always will like—with 
just one or two that the men 
folks invariably pick out. 

More business was created on 
this one box than by the scattered 
fire of innumerable brands, re- 
quiring complex factory and mer- 
chandising work. 

In every line of business and in 
every product there is a human 
approach that finds a majority of 
people unusually susceptible. It 
certainly pays to play detective in 
this respect. 


What Business 
Papers Are Planning for 
Business 











AM fully mindful that while 

I am urging wider service, 
we ourselves are under fire from 
American business,” said James 
H. McGraw, president of the 
McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., address- 
ing the Chicago convention of 
the Associated Business Papers 
last week. “Prices are falling in 
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many lines and American busi- 
ness demands that we, too, reduce 
prices, reduce our advertising 
rates. This demand, we business 
publishers know, is not justified. 
Business papers did not profiteer 
nor did they raise rates during 
the war in proportion to their in- 
creased costs. By rigid economies 
and reduction of profits they held 
off their rate increases until their 
properties went into red ink or 
the certainty of red ink was just 
ahead. Then, much belated, our 
rates were moderately increased, 
but those increases were small 
compared with the increases on 
other products. Meanwhile, the 
standards of our service to the 
American business had been .con- 
stantly raised. The war has 
forced us all to higher journalis- 
tic levels, and today the services 
which we are rendering our in- 
dustries are incomparably greater 
than they were before the war. 

“It is to be hoped that our me- 
chanical costs of production will 
be lowered and we shall receive 
more per dollar for printers’ 
wages, but, even should those de- 
creases come, the larger margin 
that would thereby be left between 
gross revenue and operating ex- 
penses is sorely needed right now 
to bring the business papers to a 
level equal to the great opportu- 
nity for service which I have 
tried to picture. With all business 
papers raised to a proper plane, 
we would return to American in- 
dustry a hundredfold whatever 
margin may come to us between 
gross revenue and the hoped-for 
reduced operating costs. In-other 
words, the added revenue will not 
go to dividends but into better 
service to readers and adver- 
tisers.” 


R. W. Jackson Withdraws 
from Monroe Drug 
Company 


R. W. Jackson, secretary and treas 
urer of the Monroe Drug Company, of 
Quincy, Ill., manufacturer of Putnam 
Fadeless Dyes, has withdrawn from ac- 
tive management. Mr. Jackson has been 
associated with the Monroe Drug Com 
pany for the past fourteen years, with 
the exception of two years which he 
spent in the service as a machine-gun 
officer and, later, on staff duty. 
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"Not how much— 
but how well” 


HE policy on which this agency 

was founded — namely that of serv- 

ing only a few accounts in order to 
serve them better—has proved so satis- 
factory that neither our clients nor our- 
selves would willingly see it changed. 

Necessarily, then, even the few new 
accounts that the future may bring us can 
be added only after the basic problems of 
old clients have been mastered. 

It has been more than a year since our 
latest client came to us; it may be longer 
before our next connection is made. But 
we are ready now to apply what we believe 
to be some unique advantages in agency 
service to the handling of a new problem. 


Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising « Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET 


New York 


Our present clients are: 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and Piedmont Cigarettes) 


Jouns-MaAnviLLe, INCORPORATED 
WestTERN E.ecrric Co. 
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If Canada 


possessed 
100,000,000 
people 
| 


O longer can it be said that there is 

not enough magazine circulation in 
Canada to carry on an effective national 
campaign. 


If the comparisons. usually made between 
Canadian and United States magazines 
were based on the proportionate population 
of the two countries it would readily be 
seen that Canada is rapidly approaching 
its neighbour in the coverage offered by its 
national magazines. 


Canada does not possess 100,000,000 peo- 
ple. The inhabitants of this country num- 
ber less than 9,000,000; so that a Canadian 
magazine with 59,000 circulation reaches 
the same proportion of English-reading 
population as is covered by a magazine of 
a million circulation in the United States. 


these Magazines are Members of Canadian 


National Newspapers and Periodicals Association, 
70 Lombard 8t.. Toronto Data gladly furnished 











(All A. B.C. Members.) 
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The magazines of Canada, both French and 
English, reach one family in every four. 


More and more advertisers are coming to 
realize that the advertising situation in 
Canada has changed with the growing 
strength and influence of magazines purely 
Canadian in character and circulation. 


IN CANADA: 


Build National prestige: with 


CANADAS MAGAZINES 


Users of national media in the United 
States will find in Canada the same types 
of magazines, with the same quality appeal 
and the same national circulation that they 
have found so effective in their home mar- 
ket. The added advantage of the distinct 
Canadian appeal of these magazines is 
reflected in their advertising columns, 
enabling American advertisers to Canadian- 
ize their selling arguments and compete on 
even ground with Canadian manufacturers. 


The leading magazines of Canada listed below 
give national advertisers as much coverage in 
the Dominion as is afforded in the United States 
by the most frequently used groups of magazines 
in that country. 





HOME JOURNAL 


CANADIAN EVERYWOMAN’S 
WORLD LA CANADIENNE 








MACLEAN’S WESTERN a WOMAN’S 


MAGAZINE MONTH CENTURY 























WORLD WIDE 
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ew ap)PEAKING OF THE 


< 


3) PIERCE--ARROW 
CATALOGVE, THE 
PRINTER SAID: 


“Use Dejonge -Art Mat” 


He wrote us as follows: 


“We have recently completed a large edition of the cata- 
logue for the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, upon 
which Dejonce cArt Mat paper was used. We take this 
opportunity of expressing to you our entire satisfaction with 
the paper. The finished printed result is exceedingly fine 
and notwithstanding the fa that the sheets were printed 
ten times, the paper met the requirements perfectly, giving 
exal register with entire absence of soiling.” 


Deyonce ¢4rt -Aat has no lustre, brings out every 
detail of the photograph or drawing with 
all the beauty of an engraving and gives 
a uniform impression on both sides. Write 





us for specimens of this remarkable paper. 


MANUFACTURERS 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


69-73 Duane Street New York City 




















OW to sell more in slack 

times; the use of direct-mail 
advertising to produce quick ac- 
tion; the urgency of spending 
more time and money on the prep- 
aration of mailing lists; helping 
the factory employee, the sales- 
man and the retailer with house 
magazines; and making letters 
more effective business-getters ; 
these and similar subjects pro- 
vided inspiration and tangible sug- 
gestion to nearly thirteen hundred 
delegates to the fourth annual In- 
ternational Convention and Expo- 
sition of the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association, Inc., and _ its 
afhliated organizations, the Asso- 
ciation of House Organ Editors 
and the Better Letters Association, 
held at Springfield, Mass., on 
October 25, 26 and 27. 

“We wished very much to have 
the convention brought here be- 
cause we wanted to bring to the 
great industrial district of New 
England a graphic picture of the 
achievements of direct advertising 
and its entirely new and important 
place in our country’s industrial 
reconstruction,” said George B. 
Hendrick, president of the Spring- 
field Publicity Club, in his address 
of welcome at the opening session. 

After the response and “key- 
note” speech by Joseph Meadon, 
president of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association, Homer J. 
Buckley, of Chicago, chairman of 
the programme committee, out- 
lined the purpose of the conven- 
tion and said among other things: 

“It is generally recognized that 
both newspaper and direct-mail 
advertising are the ideal forms 
with which to secure quick action 
in an intensive campaign. We 
seek to show just what part each 
form of advertising takes in such 
campaigns, that it is not a duplica- 
tion of effort, but a backing up of 
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“Increasing Sales in Slack Times” 
Convention Slogan of Direct 
Advertisers 


Springfield Convention Delegates Hear Many Stories of Successful Mail 
and Letter Campaigns 


each by each. We seek to show 
that direct-mail advertising is the 
‘big brother’ of newspaper adver- 
tising and to show what tremen- 
dous possibilities lie before those 
who have needs which direct-mail 
advertising can supply.” 


BUTLER ADVOCATES BETTER METHODS 


Ralph Starr Butler, advertising 
manager of the United States 
Rubber Co., New York, in his ad- 
dress, called attention to a number 
of wastes in present advertising 
methods due to incorrect mailing 
lists, misdirected effort, poorly 
prepared copy, and pointed out the 
need for greater care in the plan- 
ning of the various pieces of 
printed matter in order to help 
keep so many pieces out of the 
waste-basket. 

He declared that the man who 
has something to sell by direct 
mail is not interested in color- 
work or illustrations as such, but 
the thing he is seeking is in- 
creased sales at decreased cost. 
He pointed out the advantages of 
direct advertising for producing 
quick results and that when imme- 
diate action is required a large 
part of an advertising appropria- 
tion should go into this form of 
advertising. Present needs of 
business, he said, are quick results, 
and direct-mail advertising is the 
ideal form for producing them. 

The manner in which direct- 
mail advertising fits into depart- 
ment-store advertising was the 
subject of a paper read by Charles 
Koethen, manager of direct ad- 
vertising of the J. L. Hudson 
Company, of Detroit. Mr. Koe- 
then described his experiences in 
applying this form of advertising 
to engineer sales campaigns, and 
discussed the various factors of 
the campaigns in detail. 

An address that proved ex- 
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tremely interesting to the mem- 
bers of the association was pre- 
sented by George C. Frolich, 
manager of the drug department 
of the United Drug Co., of Boston. 

A sales campaign was inaugu- 
rated in August, said Mr. Frolich, 
before the product it was to sell 


had been prepared for sale. This 
product was “Puretest Rubbing 
Alcohol.” A letter describing the 


product was sent out by special 
delivery to a picked list of 192 
druggists in different parts of the 
country. The letter was accompa- 
nied by a printed folder describ- 
ing the product. In ten days 106 
replies were received, of which 
105 were orders, amounting alto- 
gether to $8,800 sales. Each letter 
sent out contained a stamped re- 
turn envelope, bearing a special 
delivery stamp. Total cost of the 
campaign was $53.86. 

Charles Henry Mackintosh, 
president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, fol- 
lowed Mr. Frolich. He spoke on 
educating the retailer and de- 
scribed his experiences in calling 
on retailers in different parts of 
the country. Retail clerks in the 
larger cities must be educated, he 
thought, and direct-mail advertis- 
ing has been used for this purpose 
with good results. He told the 
delegates of a number of plans 
that have proved successful. 

“Psychology enters deeply into 
all direct-mail advertising plans,” 
said Thomas H. Beck, vice-presi- 
dent of P. F. Collier & Son Co. 
and the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany of New York, the subdivi- 
sions of whose address covered 
such things as the value of tests 
to determine results and a number 
of his own experiences in con- 
ducting campaigns. 

“Direct-mail advertising meth- 
ods have outclassed all other 
methods in securing subscriptions 
for our publications,” he declared. 
Mr. Beck exhibited a number of 
charts to show how certain cam- 
paigns were carried out and the 
results obtained. 

Wednesday, the second day of 
the convention, was given over to 
the consideration of house-organs 
and better letters. The Associa- 
tion of House Organ Editors and 
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the Better Letters Association 
both held individual “round 
table” sessions on Tuesday eve- 


ning, the former led by Robert 
E. Ramsey, vice-president of 
F. Newcomb Co., Inc., 
New York, and the latter by 
L. A. McQueen, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

William Feather, president of 
the William Feather Co., of 
Cleveland, presided Wednesday 
morning, when the subject of 
house-organs occupied the atten- 
tion of convention members. 

“Editing the house-organ for 
customers and prospects” was the 
subject of a paper by Miss Mar- 
garet Wade, editor of “McClary’s 
Wireless,” the house magazine of 
the McClary Manufacturing Co., 
of London, Ontario, Canada. 
She described her experiences in 
determining what features were 
needed to make a _ house-organ 
fulfil its function, and then pro- 
ceeded to analyze the follow-up 
results. 

The newspaper form of house 
magazine for employees as op- 
posed to the magazine style was 
indorsed by C. F. Olin, advertis- 
ing manager of the New Depar- 
ture Manufacturing Co., of Bris- 
tol, Conn. 

The session Wednesday after- 
noon was in charge of Robert C. 
Fay, of the Robert Smith Co., 
Lansing, Mich., and was devoted 
to talks on better letters. 

“Beating Sales in 1921,” and 
how his company made use of 
letters and other forms of direct 
advertising to do it formed the 
basis of an interesting address by 
Charles R. Wiers, vice-president 
and sales manager of the De Long 
Hook and Eye Co., of Philadel- 
phia. He described tests made in 
leaving out the salutation and 
complimentary close from his 
company’s letters, which he found 
no one missed, while it made the 
letters less formal and more per- 
sonal. 

Both Louis Balsam, executive 
secretary of the association, and 
John C. Sweeney, direct-mail 
sales manager of the International 
Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa., who followed Mr. Wiers, 


James 
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S$ SPECIAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE and liaison officer 
between the client and our creation and pro 
duction departments, we announce John A. Priest, 
formerly advertising manager Hendee Manufacturing 
Company, and recently general chairman Springfield. 
Direct-Mail, House-Organ, Better-Letters Convention 
Mr. Priest's entire time is now at the disposal of actual 
and prospective clients of the Newcomb organization. 
He will gladly call, upon request, to assist in the prep- 
aration of direct advertising plans, campaigns and 
house organs. 


JAMES F. NEWCOMB ®& CO, Inc. 
441-447 Pearl Street , New York City 
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spoke on the subject of selling 
through the use of letters, and 
went into detail on such matters 
as length of copy, enclosures, the 
value of tests and the number of 
follow-ups. 

The “round table” session of the 
Production Group, scheduled for 
Tuesday evening, proved to be one 
of the most interesting meetings 
of the convention. It was pre- 
sided oyer by Gordon E. Small, 
of Cincinnati, who is also presi- 
dent of the Letter Mail Advertis- 
ing Service Association of North 
America, which association held a 
meeting in Springfield on Monday, 
October 24. 

Topics covered at the Produc- 
tion Group session included such 
matters as the losses involved 
through submitting expensive lay- 
outs on speculation, a standard 
rate card for service fees, and 
other matters in which producers 
of direct-mail advertising are in- 
terested. 

Among the addresses presented 
on Thursday were talks by E. L. 
Triffit, advertising manager of the 
Rex Manufacturing Co., of Con- 
nersville, Ind.; J. C. McQuiston, 
of the department of publicity, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, and 
J. Linton Engle, President of the 
United Typothetae of America, 
Philadelphia. 

Four members of the Interna- 
tional Board of Governors, whose 
terms of office expired this year, 
were Homer J. Buckley, Frank L. 
Pierce, William A. Hersey and 
Charles Henry Mackintosh. The 
first two men were re-elected and 
George B. Hendrick and Charles 
R. Wiers were elected to succeed 
the last two. 

Present officers of the associa- 
tion, including Joseph Meadon, 
president of The Franklin Press, 
Detroit; F. W. Hunt, vice-presi- 
dent, of the Massey-Harris Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; Frank L. Pierce, 
treasurer, of the Remington Type- 
writer Co., New York, and Louis 
Balsam, secretary, executive sec- 
retary of the association, were all 
re-elected to serve for the coming 
year. 

The Resolutions Committee, ap- 
pointed by President Meadon, con- 
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sisted of F. W. Hunt, Frank L, 
Pierce, Dr. F. W. Digman, Miss 
Frances Buente and Robert E. 
Ramsey, chairman. Resolutions 
adopted are: 

1. Endorsement of the C. O. D. 
postage plan by means of which 
advertisers desiring to prepay re- 
turn postage on mail matter sent 
to the customer for his use, need 
not affix postage in advance, but 
may guarantee payment only on 
matter actually used. President 
Meadon was authorized to appoint 
a committee to co-operate with 
Robert Wark, of the Kaustine 
Company, Inc., of Buffalo, whose 
plan of using a “permit” imprint 
was favorably looked upon by 
many members of the associa- 
tion. 

2. That the association discéur- 
age the practice of requiring pro- 
ducers of direct-mail literature to 
submit layouts on_ speculation; 
that the association did not feel 
that a standard rate card for ser- 
vice fees could be devised but that 
service should be charged for at 
its value. 

3. That the thanks of the as- 
sociation be extended without 
discrimination to every club, com- 
pany, organization and agency, in- 
cluding the newspapers and trade 
journals that contributed in any 
way to the success of the conven- 
tion. 

An outstanding feature of the 
meeting this year was the quality 
and variety of the exhibits, of 
which there were nearly one hun- 
dred. Many of them were educa- 
tional in character. In addition to 
this there were pre-convention 
contests and convention contests 
Among the former, prizes were 
awarded for the best booth; the 
three best house-organs in four 
different classes; a trade-mark de- 
sign for the association; complete 
campaigns; essays; and others. 
Among the convention events were 
contests for speakers, attendance, 
mileage and ladies attendance. A 
list of prizes awarded appears 
elsewhere in this issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

The association now has 406 
members, compared with 196 a 
year ago. Registrations at Spring- 
field totaled 1,250. 
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We Don’t Want to Sell 
You a Machine 


E DO want to sell advertisers an idea. 

and that idea is this: 
| If you who create printed advertising 
matter were familiar with the work of 
Cleveland Folding Machines, and would 


specify that your folders, booklets, broad- 
sides, etc., be folded on Clevelands— 


You would always be sure of a better 
folded job on both standard and un- 


usual forms, at no extra binding expense. 


And you would have at your command 
a far wider range of folds from which 
to choose when you want a special effect 
through unusual form. (Clevelands fold 
all standard forms, all forms produced 
on all other folding machines combined, 
and 156 distinctive folds no other folding 
machine can make.) 





Folding is as important as paper stock, typo- . 
graphy, art, and the other elements to which 
you give careful consideration. But we can 
touch only the highlights of the subject here. 
Let us send you detailed information and help- 
ful suggestions, and forward a portfolio of 
dummy folds which every advertiser should have 
for reference. Write now on your letter head. 


THe [everanofeyoine Macyine[a 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, CLEVELAND 
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|The OKLAHOMAD. 








EACH MUST BE AN 
“INSIDE JOB” TO 
GET THE MONEY! 


Oklahoma’s several rich market centers might as well 
be fenced in to themselves, as far as the possibility of 
covering each one of them with other than LOCAL 
newspapers is concerned. If you want these markets 
to pay you, each one must be handled as an “‘inside job.” 


LOCAL newspaper advertising INSIDE each one of 
these key cities is the only possible means of reaching 
a paying number of the local purchasers. National 
magazines and newspapers published outside of these 
centers do not and should not pretend to really COVER 
these cities. 


For instance, the OKLAHOMA NEWS covers Okla- 
homa City and the immediate outlying territory, but 
does not pretend to cover the Tulsa district. Likewise 
the TULSA WORLD and TULSA TRIBUNE cover 


the Tulsa territory, but do not pretend to cover 











MAKE EACH OF OKLAHOMA’ 
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Muskogee—and so on through the League cities 
making up Oklahoma’s principal market centers. Each 
key city has its own LOCAL newspapers, with adequate 
LOCAL circulation, and wielding LOCAL influence. 


Oklahoma presents a wonderfully rich sales opportu- 
nity to those who advertise in Oklahoma BY “ZONES” 
OR JOBBING DISTRICTS. Let us tell you more 
about each of Oklahoma’s rich markets and the news- 
papers that really COVER them. Let us show you 
why it is necessary to handle each market “from the 
inside.” 


{| OKLAHOMA DAILY || 


; LEAGUE 


Address: Tribune Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 





MEMBERS: 
Bartlesville Examiner McAlester News- Oklahoma News 
Enid News Capital Shawnee News 


a Muskogee Phoenix : 
Lawton Constitution Muskogee Times- Tulsa Tribune 


Lawton News Democrat Tulsa World 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


The above Oklahoma Daily League newspapers are represented 
individually by the following “Specials” : 


John M. Branham Co. Finucan & McClure Payne, Burns & Smith 


Bryant, Griffith & Ford-Parsons Co. Scripps Newspapers 
Brunson E. Katz Agency S. C. Thies Co. 

Oscar G. Davies G. Logan Payne Co. Robert E. Ward 

Robert E. Douglas Frank R. Northrup Wm. D. Ward 





RICH MARKETS PAY YOU 
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Prize Winners at the Direct 
Mail Convention 


Convention-Selling Contest: First 
prize, Doris Taylor, New York. 
Constructive Criticism Contest: First 


price, Paul Heller, advertising manager, 
aul Knitting Milis, New York. 

Direct-Mail 
Paul Heller, 


Adver- 
adver- 


Essay Contest. 
tising: First prize, 


tising manager, Paul Knitting Mills 
Company, New York; second prize, 
George French, Montclair, N. 


third prize, A. E. Deaderick, Chicago. 
Ill.; fourth prize, Arthur Bergman, New 
York. Better Letters Contest: First 
prize, George prem, Montclair, N. J.; 
second prize, Freeman, Corday & 
Gross Co., Ci ewed, Ohio; third prize 
D. L. Evans, Worcester, Mass. House- 
Organ Contest: First prize, R. E. Saber- 
son, general sales manager, Thompson 
Yards, Minneapolis, Minn; second prize, 
Rosabel Block, Buffalo, N. Y.; third 
prize, Harry Botsford, Dodge Sales & 
Engineering Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Complete-Campaign Contest: 
prize, Delco Light Compaign by Cor- 
day & Gross Co., Cleveland, Ohio; sec 
end prize, Paramount Pictures by Fa 
mous Players Lasky Corp., New York; 
tied a An Idea, by General Electric 
chenectady, N. fourth prize, 
xo, Tissue Towel Campaign by Arrow 


Company, Philadelphia; fifth prize, Sell 

ing Service Direct-by-Mail by Magill, 

Weinsheimer Co., Chicago, III. 
Unique-Advertising Contest: First 


orize, Display Advertising of Harold 

ell Wright’s “Helen of me Old House” 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York; sec 
ond prize, Brobdingnagian Broadsides 
by Chemical Paper Manufacturing Co., 
Holyoke, Mass; third prize, McCall Pat 
tern Book by Norman T. A. Munder 
Co., Baltimore; fourth prize, The Two 
Ranger Booklets, by Matthews-Northrup 
Works, Buffalo, N. Y.; fifth prize, Elec- 
trotype Making by Royal Electrotype 
Co., Philadelphia; sixth prize, Novelty 
Card by Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Bos 
ton; special award, The Convention 
Note Book & Program, by Hampshire 
Paper Co., So. Hadley Falls, Mass. 

D. M. A. A, Symbol Contest: First 
prize, Kitson & Neumann, Springfield, 
Mass.; second prize, Stanford Briggs, 
New York. 

House-Organ 
House-Organs: 
Strathmorean,” by Strathmore 
Co., Mittineague, Mass.; second prize, 
“Upper Cuts,” by Thompson Yards, 
Minneapolis; third prize, “Hercules 
Mixer,” by Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.; special prize for all 
round quality, “Tide Water Topics,” by 
Tide Water Oil Co., New York: special 
prize for general display, “Western 
Electric News,” by Western Electric 
Co., New York. Dealers’ House- Organs: 


Contest — Employees’ 
First prize, “The 
Paper 


First prize, “Winchester Herald,” by 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven. Conn.; second prize, “L ‘ittle 


Blue Flag,” by Lowe Brothers Co., Day 
ton, Ohio; third prize, “Edison "Lamp 
News.” by Edison Lamp Works of Gen- 


eral Electric (o., Harrison, N. J. Con 
sumers’ House- Organs: First prize, 
“American Outlook,” by American 


Laundry Machinery Co., Cincinnati, 
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Ohio; second prize, “Westinghouse In- 
ternational,” mx Weotingbouse Electric 
International 0.; Pittsburgh, Pa; 


special awards: tneosotye by Lans. 
ton Monotype Machine Co., Philadel- 
phia; “Linotype Bulletin,” by Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co... Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“The Three Circles,” by Evans- Winter, 
Hebb, Inc., Detroit; “Trained Men,” 
by International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa. Salesmen’s and 
Agents’ House-Organs: First prize, 
“The Hartford Agent,” by Hartford 
Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
second prize, Fee ” by Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of N. J.; third prize, “The 
Sounding Board,” by Gibson Mandolin- 
Guitar Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Best-Booth Contest. Moving Exhibit: 
puet prize, American Writing Paper 

Holyoke, Mass.; honorable mention, 
Te Printing Press, Dexter Folder, 

American Type Founders Co. Single 
Booth: First prize, Forbes Lithograph 
Co., Boston, Mass.; honorable mention, 
American Lithograph Co., Matthews. 
Northrup Works, Suffolk Engraving Co., 
Hampden Glazed Paper Co. Double 
Booth: First prize, Royal Electrotype 
Philadelphia; honorable mention, 
Norman T. A, Munder, Cleveland Fold- 
ing Machine Co., Paper Makers’ Adver- 
tising Club Best Local Exhibit: First 
prize, U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, 
Mass; honorable mention, Kitson & 
Neumann. 

Speakers’ Contest: From the better- 
letters standpoint, Charles R. Wiers. 
vice-pres., De Long Hook and Eye Com 
pany, Philadelphia; From the House 
Organ Standpoint, Miss Margaret Wade, 


McClary Mfg. Co., London, Ont., Can 
ada; For the best general speech, 
Thomas H. Beck, vice pres., P. F. Collier 
& Son Co., New York. 

Attendance Contest: Won by the New 
York Advertising Club. 

Mileage Contest: Won by E. Jones, 
of South Africa. 

Bona Fide Registration Contest: 


First prize, Worcester Advertising Club; 


second prize, Hartford Advertising 
Club; third prize, Pilgrim Publicity Club 
of Boston. 

Ladies’ Attendance Contest: Won by 
New York Advertising Club. 

Color: First prize, Red Fire Broad 
sides, by Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; second prize, Simplex 
Buyers’ Guide, by Simplex Sampling 
Asso., New York. 

Design: First prize, Fafnir Ball Bear 


ing Catalogue Cover, by Fafnir Bearing 
Co., of New Britain, Conn.; second 
prize, Duchess Cover Catalogue, by Dill 
& Collins Co., of Philadelphia. 

Typography: First prize, An An- 
nouncement, by Everett R. Currier, 
New York; second prize, by P. Jack- 
son Higgs. of New York: third prize, 
History of Printing in Maryland, by 
the Typothete of Baltimore; snecial 
award, Washington’s Farewell Address, 
by Marchhanks Press, of New York 


Service Bureau, a selling 
supported by free lance 
artists. has been started in Chicago. 
Karl Acton is president and R. James 
Stuart vice-president. 


The Art 


organization 














Business Rapidly Coming Back, 
A.B.C. Members Hear 





Plenty of Reason for Optimism Is Decision at Important Chicago 
Convention 


T the annual meeting of the 
£1 Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
held in Chicago on October 27 
and 28, publishers and advertisers 
presented cheerful reports which 
justified the meeting in concluding 
that business is “coming back.” 
All this optimism came out spon- 
taneously, the speeches on general 
subjects being no part of the con- 
vention’s set programme. 

The average A. B. C. meeting is 
much like a session of a bank’s 
board of directors—all figures and 
a consideration of facts—impor- 
tant, but not exactly to be classed 
under the heading of “human 
interest.” 

But this meeting was different 
both for the interesting “slant” it 
obtained on the general business 
situation and the fireworks that 
enlivened the executive session. 

In his opening address O. C. 
Harn, president of the Bureau, 
gave good reasons for believing 
that business is now traveling 
steadily uphill with the track 
cleared and everything favorable. 
Similar ideas were expressed in 
impromptu speeches by John Sul- 
livan, secretary of the Association 
of National Advertisers; E. T. 
Meredith, publisher of Successful 
Farming, and others. The spirit 
shown was in contrast to that of 
a year ago when the members felt 
that the outlook was gloomy and 
that much difficulty was ahead. 
For the word “difficulty” the Bu- 
reau now substitutes the word 
“work.” 

“There is a world of difference 
between the two words,” one 
speaker said. “It is not at all 
difficult for us to work our heads 
off when the morale is right, 
which it unquestionably is right 
now.” 

The convention went on record 
as favoring the elimination of cir- 
culation figures from statements 
made to the Government by news- 
papers. It voted to co-operate 
113 


with other organizations to the 
end that the matter might eventu- 
ally be properly submitted to Con- 
gress. It was held that such a 
statement of circulation figures 
might easily be misleading to an 
advertiser because, being made to 
the Government, the figures might 
be construed as properly audited 
and certified circulation  state- 
ments. As a matter of fact, it 
was pointed out, the Government 
has no means of verifying the fig- 
ures made in the statements and 
it was held therefore that they 
should not be made. It was said 
that some papers had printed their 
statements under such headings as 
“Uncle Sam’s Audit.” This mat- 
ter has been under consideration 
by the Audit Bureau for some 
time and was indorsed by the As- 
sociated Business Papers at its last 
week’s convention in Chicago. 

THE AUDIT OF FREE CIRCULATIONS 

There was a lively discussion on 
the floor of the convention over 
the question of auditing the circu- 
lations of the so-called “free dis- 
tribution” publications. The mat- 
ter reached back through meetings 
of various departmentals, the 
board of directors and the resolu- 
tions committee. 

The business papers in their 
convention adopted a resolution 
mentioned elewhere in this issue 
of Printers’ INK to the general 
effect that after November 1, 1921, 
no more free publications should 
be admitted to A. B. C. member- 
ship and that those already mem- 
bers should be obliged to verify 
their circulations. 

At the business-paper depart- 
mental of the A. B. C. a resolu- 
tion was adopted to the effect that 
with the exception of export jour- 
nals, directories, catalogues, year 
books and encyclopedias, no free 
publications should hereafter be 
admitted and that such audits 
should be made and published 
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Announcing a New 


McGraw-Hill Publication 


to serve a new industry 


_.BUS.. 


TRANSPORTATION 


hcteindniaindiondl 


HE mission of this paper is to 

stabilize and develop bus trans- 
portation wherever and whenever 
it contributes to the welfare of the 
community; and to aid in the co- 
ordination of all passenger transpor- 
tation agencies. 

















The passenger transportation in- 
dustry can achieve its maximum 
strength and usefulness only by seek- 
ing and advancing the mutual wel- 
fare of all responsible transportation 
agencies. It is obvious, we believe, 
that the best interests of electric rail- 
ways, bus transportation organiza- 
tions and the public are identical. 

It is in the interests of railways 
and other responsible organizations 
whose business is the transportation of 
passengers in buses on the highways 
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and streets that the BUS TRANSPOR- 
TATION JOURNAL offers its services. 
This paper is an extension of ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL service. 
The staff of the latter, augmented by 
personnel drawn from the bus field, 
will publish the Bus TRANspPor- 
TATION JOURNAL as a supplementary 
and co-ordinated effort. With an 
experience of nearly forty years in 
handling the problems of urban and 
interurban transportation, this staff 
possesses the knowledge and ability 
required to give a complete and 
valuable service. This is supported 
by the energy and spirit of the entire 
McGraw-Hill Company, whose con- 
stant endeavor is to serve industry 
in the upbuilding and maintenance 
of sound principles. 

To the railways, the independent 
operators and the manufacturers 
who would see bus transportation 
develop on a sound and enduring 
basis, this publication is addressed. 


_ 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 





Coal Age Tenth Avenue at 36th Street — 
Electrical World New York American Machinist 
Electrical Merchandising Publishers of Ingenieria Internacional 
Electric Railway Journal Engineering News-Record 


Engineering and Mining Journal Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Journal of Electricity and Western Industry 
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under the classification of free cir- 
culations so that there should be 
no misapprehension. 

This resolution was accepted by 
the A. B. C. board of directors, 
and, through the resolutions com- 
mittee, submitted to the conven- 
tion for action. In bringing the 
resolution forward the committee 
presented another from the maga- 
zine section providing that there 
should be no discrimination as be- 
tween paid and free circulations— 
that both should have equal rights 
in the bureau, other conditions 
being equal. 

The committee also submitted a 
compromise resolution containing 
no restrictions as to future admis- 
sion of free publications, but pro- 
viding that such publishers must 
supply verification of at least 50 
per cent of their list and that the 
word “free” be given equal promi- 
nence with the figures whenever 
printed reference was made to-the 
figures. 

The directors’ resolution was 
championed by E. R. Shaw, of 
Power Plant Engineering, of Chi- 
cago; Mason Britton, of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, New 
York; Harry Tipper, of Automo- 
tive Industries, New York, and 
others. The debate against it was 
led by Thomas H. Beck, of P. F. 
Collier & Son Co., of New York, 
and S. R. Latshaw, of the But- 
terick Publishing Company. 

After much debate, Ernest I. 
Mitchell, of the Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Company, of Chicago, 
secured the passage of a motion 
to the effect that the whole matter 
be submitted to the board of di- 
rectors with instructions to ascer- 
tain the exact wishes of all mem- 
bers of the Bureau, including 
advertisers, and take action in 
accordance. 

A resolution offered by L. B. 
Jones, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, and unanimously adopt- 
ed, strongly indorsed the advertis- 
ing done by the board of directors 
in behalf of the Bureau during the 
last year, complimenting the board 
on the quality of the copy and the 
results gained. 

Another resolution congratulated 
Stanley Clague, the managing di- 
rector, and his associates, on their 
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efficient 
progress the bureau had made 
during the year under their 
management, 

It was decided to amend the by- 
laws providing that publisher 
members of the bureau or their 
representatives may purchase, at 
ten cents a copy, not to exceed 
thirty copies of competitive state- 
ments or audit reports in addition 
to the three they are furnished 
without charge. Heretofore pub- 
lisher members have been entitled 
to twelve such reports. 

Managing Director Clague, in 
his annual report, showed that the 
Bureau now has a total member- 
ship of 1,793 against 1,518 last 
year. Of these, there are 1,334 
publisher members as against 1,270 
last year. 

Mr. Clague reported that 1,214 
audits had been released during 
the year, or an average of 101 per 
month, compared with an average 
of 89 per month for the preceding 
twelve months, 


NEW BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The board of directors, includ- 
ing the newly elected members, 
for the coming year follows: 

O.'C. Harn, National Lead Co., 
New York; Walter Hine, Frank 
Seaman, Inc., New York; W. 
Laughlin, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago; Henry W. Schott, Seaman 
Paper Co., Chicago; W. A. 
Strong, Daily News, Chicago; 
E. R. Shaw, Power Plant Engi- 
neering, Chicago; Thos. H. Beck, 
P. F. Collier & Son Co., New 
York; B. H. Bramble, Canadian 
Chewing Gum Co., Ltd., Toronto; 
Mason Britton, McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, Inc.. New York; Geo. W. 
Cushing, Hudson Motor Car Co., 
Detroit; F. R. Davisy General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; 
L. B. Jones, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Neff Laing, 
Pennsylvania Farmer, Philadel- 
phia; S. R. Latshaw, Butterick 
Publishing Co., New York; A. G. 
Lincoln, Post-Dispatch, St. Louis; 
Ernest I. Mitchell, Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Co., Chicago; Marco 
Morrow, The Capper Publica- 
tions, Topeka, Kansas; E. W 
Simons, James Manufacturing 
Company, Fort Atkinson, Wis.; 
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To MANAGERS of MECHANICAL PRODUCTION : 





Personal Interest taken &? 
Personal Service given 


HE SETTING of advertisements 

a te type is a distinctly personal 

service. Your printer should be large 

enough to tackle the “big slice’”’ when 

it comes—but not so large as to be 
coldly impersonal. 

Such is the ideal of service we have 
set for ourselves. 

Here at “AdY Agencies’”’ each cus- 
tomer secures the attention of a 
principal on his work. Here every 
man-at-the-case is a specialist in adver- 
tising composition. 

If you seek a type-shop where per- 
sonal interest is taken and personal 
service given—just phone FI TzRoy 


2719. This is the place! 
P. J. PERRUSI wv N. KWEIT 


Adv Agencies’ Service Co. 
Typographers 


209-219 WEST 387 STREET - NEW YORK 
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The Tide 


Make no mistake about it—the tide of export 
trade has turned. 


The ripples and murmurs of the change come 
from many markets and in diverse lines, in such 
degree as to admit of no doubt but that the worst 
is over and the inevitable upturn has begun again. ' 


The slump export trade suffered has been severe, 
but the AMERICAN EXPORTER has seen severe 
export reactions before—1880, 1892, 1901 and 1909 
—and after every reaction exports grew larger than 
ever before. 





EEN WR 


Circumstances have conspired to make the ex- 
port slump from which we are emerging appear 
worse than it really was. 


Bad as our export trade seemed, during the past 
year it was greater both in value and in volume 
than that of any pre-war year. 


Export trade for the 9 months ending Septem- 
ber showed a greater net gain since 1913 than did 
domestic business. Exports were 104% greater 
than in the same period of 1913, while general busi- 
ness as shown by bank clearings throvghout the 
country was only 61% greater. 


And bad as conditions have been, there never 
was a time when some export business was not to 
be had, as those manufacturers who stuck on the 
job realized to their profit, both immediate and 
presumptive. 


Note that September exports were 49% greater 
in volume than those of September, 1913, and that 
even at 1913 prices September exports would still 
show a gain of 21% over 1913. 
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Has Turned 





The Far East, which was the first to feel the de- 
pression has been the first to show improvement. 
Shipments to Asia in September were 350% greater 
in value than in September, 1913. Even shipments to 
Europe showed a gain of 25%, while Mexico gained 
197%, South America 15%, and Oceania 37%. 


The low point in securing new export business 
appears to have been reached in May or June. 
Since then there has been a slow but constantly in- 
creasing improvement. 

We do not predict a boom or an easy-money, get- 
rich-quick export era, which attracts the speculator 
rather than the manufacturer or legitimate mer- 
chant. We predict, or rather we report, on the 
basis of a careful canvass of the situation made 
during the past two months, a healthy, sound im- 
provement. 

We base our report not upon what was shipped 
last month, or what is being shipped this month, 
but on the amount of new business that is being 
received at the present time. 


We will be glad to furnish facts and figures that 
will help you size up the possibilities for your 
products. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


In Its 45th Year 


Penn Terminal Bldg. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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E. E. Taylor, Carnation Milk 
Co., Chicago; G. Lynn Sum- 
ner, International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa., and W. W. 
Wheeler, Pompeian Mfg. Co, 
Cleveland. 

The board organized by re- 
electing Mr. Harn as president, 
Mr. Strong, secretary, and Mr. 
Shaw, treasurer. W. Laughlin 
was chosen as first vice-president, 
Henry W. Schott second vice- 
president and Ernest I. Mitchell 
third vice-president. 

The annual dinner of the 
A. B. C. given on Friday evening 
at the Hotel La Salle was declared 
by many to be the most notable 
dinner ever given by an advertis- 
ing body in Chicago. Addresses 
were given by Henry J. Allen, 
governor of Kansas, and Col. 
Luke Lea, publisher of the Nash- 
ville Tennesseean. Governor Allen 
attacked the Adamson law and 
urged a national tribunal along 
the line of the Kansas industrial 
relations court. Mr. Lea declared 
that the recent war had blotted 
out the Mason-Dixon line and that 
today optimism is the dominant 
note of the South. Entertainment 
was furnished by a number of 
leading theatrical stars. 


Disarmament Urged in 
Advertising 


James S. Coward, shoe manufacturer 
and merchant, of New York, has taken 
newspaper advertising space to crystal- 
lize opinion in favor of the aims of the 
Disarmament Conference which meets 
next week. 

Under the head “It Must Not Be 
Again!” appears this copy: 

“With these prophetic words, refer- 
ring to the World War, President Hard- 
ing acted as spokesman for millions of 
souls rent by the suffering of war’s 
horrors. ‘It must not be again!’ (All 
hail! to the courage and wisdom of 
President Harding.) 

“Now, at the threshold of the Dis- 
armament Conference, we are about to 
witness the first steps to be taken to pre- 
vent a recurrence of that terrible Disas- 
ter which held the world in its grasp 
for four long years, and from the ef- 
fects of which we are but now recov- 
ering. 

“But the prevention of future wars 
will not come merely with the gathering 
of the delegates of the nations around 
a conference board. Mountainous ob- 
stacles will rear themselves up, and 
small hearts will quake at the under 
taking. . 

“These same fearful ones will say, 
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‘There have always been wars, and there 
always will be wars.’ But there must 
not always be wars, We are a nation 
of leaders; we establish precedent, not 
follow it. Were we, as a nation, blinded 
by precedent when in 1917 we ente- 
upon that sublime undertaking—a -s€4 
to end war? Ww? 
“Precedent must be ignored, national 
aspirations forgotten, and personalities 
overlooked, while we bend our energies 
to the task before us. The warring of 
nations must end for all time; the sal- 
vation of humanity requires it and our 
duty to the Almighty commands it, for 
in many tongues and from millions of 
throats the cry arises 
“Tt Must Not Be Again!’ ”’ 


The Relation of the Photo- 
Engraver to Direct Ad- 
vertising 


C. A. Stinson, president of Gatchel 

& Manning, Inc., Philadelphia, in an 
address before the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association convention at 
i on Mass., on “The Relation 
of Photo-Engraving to Direct Adver- 
tising,” said: 
_ “Learn to depend on _photo-engrav- 
ing, not as a mere technical means of 
reproducing your goods, but as a sup- 
plement to, and deveiopment of, your 
ideas. Treat with your photo-engraver 
as a man who can properly interpret 
your thought. Give him credit for the 
technical knowledge and _resourceful- 
ness which he undoubtedly possesses. 
Honor his integrity as a business man; 
have confidence in his pride as an 
artist and a craftsman. Regard the 
photo-engraving business, not as a 
separate and antagonistic organization, 
but as an important branch of your 
own business,—so important that it is 
vitally necessary to your success, as 
well as ours, to develop mutual confi- 
dence and co-operation,’ 


Cooperage Industry Has Slogan 


_When the convention of the Asso 
ciated’ Cooperage Industries of America 
meets in Atlantic City on November 9, 
it will have a slogan as the first step 
in the campaign to bring back the bar 
rel. The slogan is “Put the barrel 
where it belongs.” The cenvention will 
be presided over by Edward P. Voll, of 
St. Louis, president of the national 
body. Some of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed are: Inspection service to pro- 
vide a loading point with certificate as 
to grade; plans for practical and eco 
nomic trade extension campaigns; over- 
head costs and proposed revision of the 
constitution of the body. 





Norristown, Pa., “Herald” 
Sold 


The Norristown, Pa., Herald has been 
sold by the Morgan R. Wills estate to 
Ralph Beaver Strassburger, of Nor- 
mandy Farm, Gwynedd Valley. The 
sale must be approved by the court. The 
Herald was founded in 1799. 
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Intimate Circulation 


A product advertised in a Select 
List Paper carries the stamp of 
the publisher’s approval. Get 
Select List facts—a 125 page book. 


Ohio Select List 


225 Fifth Avenue 


Arm in Arm 


The Publishers of Select List Papers realize the 
value of national advertising. They offer un- 
equalled co-operation with national advertisers 
in their territory. 


Sales helps, investigations, distributing plans, 
honest reports on business conditions in their 
territory—all these are part of the day’s work 
for Select List publishers. 


Personal acquaintance — often friendship — 
things that can’t be bought in larger cities— 
are at the disposal of the advertiser in Select 
List cities. 


Publishers of The Select List are business men. 
Their papers are business organizations. They 
render service. 


of daily newspapers 
Robert E. Ward 


Director of Advertising 


New York Chicago 
5 S. Wabash Avenue 





| with the Advertiser 
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13,712,754 


Foreign Born People in U. S. 


(1920 Government Census) 


American Foreign-Language 
Newspapers Influence the 


Buying Habits of 
These Millions 





We offer National Advertisers and 
their Advertising Agencies a com- 
plete Foreign-Language Advertising 
Service and intelligent cooperation 
for' reaching this vast market. 











We welcome inquiries 
from Advertisers and 
Advertising Agents 


LEADING AMERICAN FOREIGN-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
Tribune Building, New York, N. Y. 





























How a Nation-wide Business Was 
Built for Rawlplugs during 1921 


The Rawlplug Company, Starting from Scratch, Found That Even a 
Depression Offers Sales Opportunities 


By Winthrop R. Howard 


President, The Rawlplug Company, Inc. 


N March of this year, the 
Rawlplug Company, New 
York, hung out its shingle. Six 
months later, the minimum sales 
total set for the first year, was 
passed. Should business continue 
at the present rate for the next 
four months, our first year’s sales 
will surpass that minimum by 
400 per cent. Nor were estimated 
sales set ridiculously low. The 
amount was in six figures. 

That is quite a record. We ad- 
mit we are proud of it. Particu- 
larly so, when one bears in mind 
existing business conditions. The 
Rawlplug Company made its debut 
during the height of the depres- 
sion, yet we have built up a sales 
and distributing organization of 
country-wide dimensions. But 
this is putting the cart before the 
horse. 

For twenty years, John J. Rawl- 
ings, a British engineer, had been 
working on a device that would 
permit an ordinary screw to hold 
permanently in any material. In 
1911 he took out his patents in 
England. Actual manufacture 
started a year later. For two 
years the English company went 
along in a rather quiet way. Dis- 
tribution outside of London did 
not amount to much. 

Then came the war. The fac- 
tory was taken over. Fortunate- 
ly, however, Rawlplugs served a 
war purpose as well. The fac- 
tory output was not changed. 
Manufacturers working on Gov- 
ernment orders were instructed to 
use Rawlplugs. The company’s 
biggest prospects became acquaint- 
ed with the device. 

_ With the cessation of hostili- 
ties, the war-time users continued 
to order Rawlplugs. They had 
found them satisfactory and in 
that manner the company secured 
its real start. Advertising began 


to appear in the British and Con- 
tinental papers. Today, the Rawl- 
plug is one of the most heavily 
advertised specialties on that side 
of the water. 

In March, of this year, The 
Rawlplug Company was formed 
to take over the American rights. 
We contracted for what we 
thought would be a year’s supply 
and the order looked mighty big, 
at that time. However, we had 
set a goal and we were determined 
to reach it. That we passed the 
mark in half the expected time 
was a great surprise to those who 
felt the launching of a new en- 
terprise during such a year as 
1921 little short of suicidal. 

Preliminary investigation had 
made plain the inability,.or un- 
willingness, of the jobber to get 
back of a new product and give it 
the required push. We saw it 
would be necessary to build our 
own ways for the launching. No 
one else would do it for us or 
even help. Consequently, al- 
though we are firm believers in 
jobber distribution as applied to 
our field, we had to go direct to 
the dealer, at the start. A folder 
was mailed to every hardware 
dealer in the country, explaining 
very briefly the Rawlplug propo- 
sition. 


POSSIBLE SALES GRAPHICALLY 
SHOWN 


The front page consisted of a 
picture of lower Broadway, the 
sidewalks jammed with people. 
“Eight out of ten of these people 
will buy Rawlplugs,” was super- 
imposed on the illustration. Right 
here is an exposition of one of 
the principles to which we at- 
tribute our success. That headline 
got the dealer’s interest. It hit 
him where he lived. Retailers 
are interested in market possibili- 
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ties. It means nothing to them 
that Mr. Rawlings had worked 
twenty years inventing the device. 
Glowing generalities would not 
make them take notice. The hard- 
ware merchant knows enough of 
his business to realize the useful- 
ness of the Rawlplug. The same 
applies to other products. But it 
is expecting too much to ask him 





Rewtplags enable a contractor to install metal moulding im one-axth 
the ume required where lead anchor expenmos mnekis and other 
metal devices are used 
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clear picture of the market. 
While the returns were not star- 
tling, taking everything into con- 
sideration—the newness of Rawl- 
plugs, business conditions, etc.— 
sufficient replies came in to make 
us believe retailers had not shut 
down on buying to such an ex- 
tent as many think. 

Nevertheless, before putting the 
rest of our plans in 
operation, we _ con- 
ducted an investiga- 
tion in New York. 
Dealers, contractors, 
architects, manufac- 
turers who were our 
prospects, were visited 
personally. We talked 
and demonstrated 
Rawlplugs to most 
anyone who would 
lend an eye and ear. 
The net of all this 
was the establishment 
of a firm conviction 


pny pat meen tag dag 
Guvtan ath than placing tach exmcbting ond ‘trusting to luck thet the 
anchor or sheeld will come sfmewhere near the holes in the 5 
With Rawtphugs you anil one hole. fasten one emd of the moulding in 
place and then drill the rest, msert the Rawiphugs and turn the screws 
r@bt thru the holes in the moulding, saving time, bother and expense. 
Rawiptugs wl develop the full strength of the screw in matenals such 
@ concrete, brick, hollow tile, ete. In all cases they will develop the 
full strength of the maternal 

Also the initial cost of Rewiplags is lems and this combination of 
qualities: © whet bes coueed contractors everywhere to adopt 


that there was a mar- 
ket for Rawlplugs, 
and what is more, 
that the market was 
not so dead as to force 
a delay in our entry. 
Incidentally, our New 
York sales showed a 





Rewipiugs for .astaling all manner of electrical equipment 


‘Ask for further information and prices Learn how you can sell this 
product ower the counter as weil as use it to good advantage m your 


profesmon. Write us today 
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The Rawlplug Company 


445 Oth Avenue, New York 


rapid increase. 

Four months passed. 
Each month’s sales 
showed an approxi- 
maté increase of 25 
per cent over the pre- 
vious month. The 
next step was adver- 
tising. Our investi- 
gation had _ shown 





BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING HELPS TO ESTABLISH A NEW 


PRODUCT QUICKLY 


to visualize its selling field. We 
did that for him. The folder 
pointed out the different uses of 
Rawlplugs, and what is more, 
who used them. In other words 
we told how carpenters employed 
them, architects, electrical con- 
tractors, steamfitters, etc. 

That was talking to the dealer 
in his own language. He wanted 
to know what the device meant 
to his customers, how many of 
them could use it and similar in- 
formation that would give him a 





that retailers were 
reading business 
papers more closely 
than ever before. It 
also told us dealers and users 
would consider something new 
were it presented with facts and 
figures that would answer the 
questions uppermost in their 
minds. 

The first piece of copy appeared 
in the September issues of papers 
reaching the hardware, electrical, 
plumbing, building and _ other 
trades. From an artisitc stand- 
point perhaps it left something to 
be desired. Most of the text was 
in eight or six point. Yet it was 
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50,000 Good Grocers 


You Can Now Reach Them 
Through One Publication 


ILLIONS of dollars have 
M been lost to manufacturers 

of food products for the lack 
of some means of getting their story 
before the retail grocery trade of the 
country. Advertising campaigns have 
been only partially successful. Meri- 
torious products have failed to find a 
market—all for this same reason. 


Through THE PROGRESSIVE 
GROCER a line of communication has 
now been established with the 50,000 good 
grocers of the country. The publication 
plan is new to the grocery trade—the same 








Guaranteed cir - ; es a2 
culation 50,000 plan that we have used in building up 
aoe — GOOD HARDWARE from practically an 

Pan A Bing unknown publication last January to an 


grocery business. 


outstanding success in the hardware field 
today. GOOD HARDWARE has had a 
growth equalled by few, if by any, trade 
publications. 

You get the cream of the grocery 
business when you advertise in THE 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER. Since our 
original announcement 30 days ago some 
of the leading manufacturers of food 
products have signed contracts with us. 
THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER has been 
recognized as the thing the grocery trade 
has always needed. 

Write for dummy and complete infor- 
mation. 


Other Grocers- ‘The PROGRESSIVE 
he little fellows 
GROCER 


The Butterick Publishing Company 
TRADE DIVISION 


Butterick Building, New York 
eo — eR 
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read. Why? Old Man Specific 
had been put on the job. How 
Rawlplugs are applied, how they 
could be employed in the field 
covered by the paper containing 
the copy, their advantages over 
other methods from the stand- 
point of economy, speed and final 
satisfaction, prices; these were 
some of the points taken up. Was 
it read? I think so. And I can 
back up this belief by showing 
letters saying: “In your adver- 
ticement you say Rawlplugs can 
be used for installing bathroom 
fixtures.” This, and similar sen- 
tences, were buried in a mass of 
small type and still letter after 
letter referring to these state- 
ments is constantly being re- 
ceived. 


WHAT BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISING 
SHOULD CONTAIN 


That is principle number two. 
Tell the dealer what he wants, 
and ought, to know. Surfeit him 
with facts. There cannot be too 
many. Retailers are buying care- 
fully. They want to know; they 
want to be shown. That’s natural, 
isn’t it? Any salesman will stand 
sponsor for that. 

If further proof is wanted, 
consider this. Our advertising of- 
fers a special trial outfit, of which 
more later. The point I want to 
make is that 70 per cent of the 
returns were accompanied by 
cash. The price was $2.50. Not 
an awful lot, but retail cash is 
supposed to be scarce. Every- 
body will tell you dealers are 
counting every cent they pay out. 
Isn't it fair to assume, then, that 
Rawlplug copy must have been 
rather convincing? 

With the start of the advertis- 
ing the monthly sales increase 
jumped from 25 to 50 per cent. 
Orders came in from all over 
the country. Filling them from 
the home office was a cumber- 
some, slow and expensive proce- 
dure. More than that, we did 
not want to conduct a mail-order 
business. As I said before, we 
are firm believers in the jobber- 
dealer method of distribution. 

Frequently, however, we have 
gone to a wholesaler with a sheaf 
of orders originating in his ter- 
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ritory and failed to induce him to 
put in a stock. They were per- 
fectly willing to handle the orders 
as they came in by filling through 
us. To stock it, though, and open 
up retail distribution, was another 
matter. Eventually, we knew 
they would fall into line. How- 
ever, that was too indefinite. We 
wanted retail distribution. We 
wanted to have our message pre- 
sented personally to building con- 
tractors, architects, manufacturers 
having a use for Rawlplugs, etc. 
Hiring our own sales force was 
too slow and expensive. The 
jobbers would not _ co-operate. 
Things looked rather blue. 

The depression offered the way 
out. We took a set of existing 
conditions and made them work 
for us. Here’s how. 

Manufacturer’s agents have 
been hit, along with others, by 
the depression. Many of them, 
handling anywhere from half a 
dozen to twenty-five or more dif- 
ferent items, are doing no busi- 
ness to speak of. Since their entire 
existence depends on their sales 
force it has been imperative that 
the selling organization be kept 
intact. This has meant big over- 
heads with no compensating sales. 
Consequently these agents are 
maintaining a keen outlook for 
promising articles. Rawlplugs 
came to their attention. Its pre- 
liminary success was well known 
and hundreds of requests came in 
asking for the privilege of rep- 
resenting us. 

Naturally we had our pick. 
After making our selection we 
put this proposition up to those 
chosen. Rawlplugs are a success. 
Its market is practically unlimit- 
ed. Hardly a dent has been made 
in it. It is going big. At a time 
when other lines are stagnant 
Rawlplugs are being sold as fast 
as they can be manufactured. All 
this, of course, was backed up 
with the necessary facts and fig- 
ures. 

“This is a ground-floor oppor- 
tunity,” we said in effect. “The 
franchise is valuable. In view of 
that the men handling Rawlplugs 
must give us their entire time.” 

A goodly number agreed to the 
plan and from these we accepted 
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eight. They are our branch of- 
fices. Each one maintains a staff 
of experienced salesmen. In that 
manner, practically overnight, we 
built up a nation-wide selling 
force, and I doubt whether it could 
have been done were it not for 
current business conditions. 

There you have principle num- 
ber three. Obviously, it is the 
most important of them all. These 
sales agents, or “branch man- 
agers,” as we prefer to call them, 
are doing the work of the jobber. 
They are solving our distributive 
problems and doing it more 
quickly than any other method of 
which I can think. 

Today, Rawlplugs are being 
advertised generally, as well as to 
the trade. Mechanics, carpenters, 
plumbers, architects, are being ad- 
dressed. Space is being used in 
several class publications. One 
feature of the campaign is 
planned to get Rawlplugs speci- 
fied in construction contracts. 
This takes the form of advertising 
in papers reaching the architect 
and contractors and we _ have 
ample evidence that it is getting 
results. Manufacturers are being 
reached. For example, several 
makers of bathroom fixtures are 
sending out their products with 
an envelope containing the re- 
quisite number of Rawlplugs and 
screws for correct installation 
attached. 

Ten per cent of estimated sales 
is the basis for the advertising 
appropriation. 

A word in connection with the 
sample outfits previously referred 
to. One, called the “Household 
Kit,” contains fifty Rawlplugs, 
fifty screws and a tool for fixing. 
The other, known as the “Me- 
chanics’ Outfit,” consists of 100 
Rawlplugs, a supply of screws, a 
tool holder and two drills. These 
outfits serve two purposes. They 
act in an introductory capacity. 
The “Household Kit,” in particu- 
lar, is designed to get the general 
public started using Rawlplugs 
and contains everything necessary 
for easy and correct use. The 
other outfit contains a larger as- 
sortment, to meet the requirements 
of specialized trades. Drills, 
plugs and screws of the same 
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size are included to insure proper 
application and satisfactory re- 
sults. 

In conclusion, if there is any 
lesson to be drawn from our ex- 
periences I should say it indicates 
that a company with a good prod- 
uct, good merchandising and good 
advertising can beat a_ buyer's 
strike, period of depression, or 
call it what you will. Consumer 
and dealer, and in our case, archi- 
tects, contractors, and others, will 
listen to your message if you have 
a useful one to deliver. The 
Rawlplug Company is now firmly 
established but we would have 
had no more than-our papers of 
incorporation had we not felt “the 
way to resume is to resume,” 
which, translated into Rawlplug, 
means go to it when you are 
ready and don’t wait on conditions. 


What Delay in Turnover Costs 


American Business 
Delay in turnover costs American 
business $11,500,000 every day, the Irv- 
ing National Bank, of New York, says 
in an advertisement written to show 
how it can help eliminate delays that 
waste working capital. In amplifying 
the statement on losses due to delay 
in turnover, the advertiser says: 
“Commodities produced in this coun- 
try in one year amount to over $70,- 
000,000,000 (figures for 1920). Between 
producer and consumer this tremendous 
sum turns over many times. Interest 
on it at six per cent is more than 
$11,500,000 for a single day. And yet 
many a business concern is wasting 
from five to thirty days every time it 
turns over its working capital. 
“Delays in shipments, delays in col- 
lections, delays all along the line of 
production and distribution—these waste 
capital as much as Jeaving stock inac- 
tive on the shelves.” 








P. C. Gunion an Officer of 
T. P. 


C. Gunion, advertising manager of 
o~ Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, has 
been elected first vice-president of the 
Technical Publicity Association, New 
York, to succeed Cyril Nast, of the 
New York Edison Company, resigned. 
G. W. Morrison, advertising manager 
of the Ingersoll-Rand Company, has 
been chosen second vice-president to 
succeed Mr. Gunion. 





C. V. Burnett Will Join 
Dunlap-Ward 


C. V. Burnett, recently with the 
William N. Albee Company, Detroit, 
has joined the Dunlap-Ward Advertising 
Company, Inc., Cleveland. 
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Peer sto Composition 
used to bea grope-and-hope 
lottery, as with the farmer who 
plants by the light of the moon 
and reaps bythe grace of Heav- 
en. You never knew whether to 
expect a Set-Up or.an Upset; 
the Turtle Doves of Harmoni- 
ous Fonts or the Kilkenny Cats 
of Quarrelsome Types. Today, 
Advertising Composition is a 
known quantity, and due to us, 
we are bold enough to believe, 
it is a known quality, as well. 
Our function is simply this—to 


make Black-and-White read. 


PHILLIPS ¥ WIENES 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVANTS 





160 EAST 25th STREET NEW YORK 
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“Local Display’’ Advertising 
In Los Angeles Newspapers 


Month of Sept. 1921 (Drawn to Scale) 
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TIMES Express Herald Record Examiner 
1,168,202 1,051,568 726,964 612,444 . 558,082 
Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 




















Backing up the judgment of 1,800 local business firms, 
as shown in the above chart, is the fact that the LOS 
ANGELES TIMES prints almost as many want-ads 
as all other Los Angeles newspapers combined. These 
small advertisers are not tied up with contracts; they 
choose their mediums afresh each day; their only guide 
is direct results. Thus the experiences of the masses, 
as represented by THE TIMES’ more than a million 
want-ads per year, coincides with the findings of 1,800 
experts. 


Daily circulation for Sept. 1921, 
100,018; Sunday circulation 155,623, 
a gain of 25% over last year—Equiva- 
lent to 20% reduction in advertising 
rates. 


The Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 
Harris Trust Building, Chicago—225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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When the Advertising Comes Up 
at the Salesmen’s Convention 


An Adequate Presentation Will Pay in Increased Sales through the Year 


By Frank L. Scott 


‘HE manufacturer of a line of 

food specialties was worried. 
For two years he had spent nearly 
$400,000 in advertising. He knew 
that advertising paid. But some- 
how he had not gotten the results 
he thought he had a right to ex- 
pect. His advertising manager 
agreed with him. They were talk- 
ing it over. 

After a trip to several repre- 
sentative cities they had returned 
impressed with the unfinished 
work that lay before them. 
Dealers knew that the line was 
advertised. But they weren’t ex- 
cited over it. They knew that 
the products were good. But they 
didn’t realize that in its particular 
field this manufacturer advertised 
at least twice as heavily as his 
competitors. And they didn’t 
realize that the advertising copy 
was so written that it promoted 
sales of other products in their 
own stores, And they weren’t im- 
pressed enough to give good space 
in their windows and on their 
counters to displays provided by 
the manufacturer. 

“Let’s see,” mused the presi- 
dent; “our chief means of getting 
the salesmen to make the best use 
of the advertising is through the 
sales convention. Our conventions 
usually last four days. The pres- 
entation of the advertising plans 
has never taken more than half 
4 day.” 

Then after a pause, to the ad- 
vertising manager: “John, I don’t 
believe you have made the adver- 
tising anywhere near important 
enough to the salesmen! You're 
so familiar with the subject that 
you skip right through it, bring- 
ing out only the high lights.” 

As the result of this experience 
a thoroughgoing plan of presen- 
tation was worked out. Formerly 


the discussion of the half-year’s 
advertising consisted almost en- 
tirely of showing proofs, quoting 





mediums and handing out circu- 
lation figures. Now it was de- 
cided to do up the whole job from 
soup to nuts. 

At the following sales conven- 
tion, the salesmen were surprised 
to find that three of the four 
days were to be given over en- 
tirely to the subject of advertising. 
The programme that greeted them 
was as follows: 

“Monday. Morning: Talk by 
the president, followed by gen- 
eral discussion. Afternoon: Talk 
by sales manager, followed by dis- 
cussion. 

“Tuesday. Morning: Talk by 
advertising manager. Talk by rep- 
resentative from the company’s 
advertising agency. Afternoon: 
Visit to the sores agency. 
Short talks as follows: How 
mediums are chosen, by the agency 
rate man, Trade investigation, 
by the head of: the research de- 
partment. Writing the copy, by 
the copy chief. Layouts and fin- 
ished art, by the art director. 
Billing and checking, by the 
agency office manager. 

“Wednesday. Morning: We will 
visit a modern photo-engraving 
plant. Afternoon: We will go 
through one of the largest out- 
door advertising plants. 

“Thursday. Morning: We go 
through the offices and printing 
plant of one of the largest mag- 
azines that carries our advertising. 
Afternoon: Return to our plant 
for discussion on getting the full 
value out of our advertising.” 


HOW SALESMEN REACTED 


By the time this unusual con- 
vention was completed the sales- 
men went out for the first time 
full of intelligent enthusiasm over 
the advertising that worked with 
them. 

In telling me about it, the ad- 
vertising manager said: “The 
average salesman appreciates ad- 
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vertising, but hasn’t always the 
background of information about 
it which enables him to get that 
appreciation over to the dealer. 

“Before holding this special 
convention I tried out various 
talks with some of the men. I 
found them a great deal like 
the people who every advertising 
man has met socially. Most peo- 
ple are interested in advertising. 
Curiously enough, they’re even in- 
terested in the little details of it— 
how half-tones are made, how far 
ahead copy must be written, and 
other facts that comprise the 
very A B C of the advertising 
business. 

“I found that this was equally 
true of the salesmen. They didn’t 
realize the size, scope and opera- 
tion of such organizations as our 
advertising agency, a publishing 
plant or an engraving shop. These 
had never seemed to us to be the 
main things to lay before the 
salesmen in discussing advertising, 
and of course they are not. But 
when the salesmen saw these 
places, their departments and the 
activity of them, they had a brand 
new respect for advertising as a 
business force. This gave them a 
much better attitude toward the 
advertising of their own house in 
particular. 

“On first thought there was no 
point to making these excursions. 
But in reality it was the one best 
way of warming up the men to an 
appreciation of all the time and 
effort that went into the advertis- 
ing of their own line.” 

Obviously this was a case where 
the sales convention was prac- 
tically turned into an advertising 
convention. But it sounds two 
useful cautions. 

So many subjects are apt to 
come up at the sales convention 
that there is sometimes a danger 
of slighting some of them. In the 
effort to crowd fifteen days’ work 
into a week or less, the advertis- 
ing programme may be reduced to 
such a brief scenario that the 
salesmen do not get the thrills 
that come from the complete story. 

The other caution applies not 
only to the advertising manager, 
but to the other department heads 
as well. The department. head is 
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apt to be most interested in the 
advanced aspects of his work. He 
forgets that the salesman hasn't 
his post-graduate knowledge of 
that part of the business. So he 
makes the mistake of talking right 
over the salesman’s head. 


REHEARSAL FOR CONVENTION 


In one of the Detroit automobile 
plants the department heads have 
a simple and effective way of an- 
ticipating this possibility. Well 
before the dealers’ convention the 
executives prepare elaborate out- 
lines of what they will say. When 
these are finished they hold a spe- 
cial meeting. It amounts prac- 
tically to a dress rehearsal of the 
sales convention itself. Each man 
talks pretty much as he will at 
the convention. 

Through their daily contact, 
these men are well posted on each 
other’s work. Therefore, they are 
in a good position to judge if any- 
thing of importance is omitted 
from one another’s talk. At these 
meetings a listener might expect 
such comments as these when the 
advertising manager goes over the 
address which he will make at the 
convention : 

“Tell them a little more about 
how the copy policy was formu- 
lated to meet this year’s condi- 
tions.” 

“Tell them about the Los An- 
geles dealer’s special plan of cir- 
cularizing.” 

“T think that part of your talk 
needs to get a little closer to 
earth. 

“Develop that idea a little more 
—it’s too good to risk losing.” 

“Go more into details~in dis- 
cussing the way to begin adver- 
tising in the local newspapers. 
There will be at least 100 dealers 
present who are handling our car 
for the first time, and some of the 
old ones haven’t yet been com- 
pletely sold on local advertising.” 

“Tell them about the Bingham- 
ton dealer’s method of follow-up.” 

“Cut out the word ‘ubiquitous.’ 
Half the gang won't get it.’ 

By the time the session is ended 
the advertising presentation comes 
pretty near having every possible 
snarl combed out and every short- 
coming properly lengthened. 
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Today you Need 
the Retailer 


You need the goodwill and 
aid of the Retailer as you 
never did before. More 
goods are offered than he 
thinks he can sell. He is 
selecting what to buy. He 
has his eye on quick turn- 
over. He likes the demand 
the manufacturer creates by 
advertising, and is giving 
more preference to adver- 
tised goods. 


The Retail Merchants 
Globe gives a valuable aux- 
iliary service to advertisers 
in The Globe. It is one of 
the oldest co-operating 
newspapers in America, and 
the first in Canada. Five 
thousand Ontario merchants 
receive it each month—2,000 
pay a yearly subscription 
price of more than 4 cents 
a copy. Its great service 
has been acknowledged by 
advertisers and agencies. 


The Toronto & Ontario market is Canada’s 


richest trading territory. 


It comprises 


nearly one-third the people of Canada. It 
has the most varied production, the greatest 
amount of well-distributed wealth, and the 
most comfortable living conditions. . The 
Globe is its Dominant Newspaper. 


Circulation in excess of 100,000 daily—the 
largest circulation ever GAINED by a 
morning paper in Canada—nearly three 
times that of any other morning paper 
which does not secure its “subscribers” by 
giving premiums or purchasing subscrip- 


tions en bloc. 


Che Globe. 


TORONTO 
Member A. B.C. 
WILLIAM FINDLAY, Business Manager 


Verree & Conklin—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Portland, Ore. 
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TRANSPARENT WINDOW POSTERS 


You cannot get a transparency for less money that will look as good, wear 
as well or last as long. We doubt if you can get a better transparency no 
matter what price you pay. Well nigh fifty years of reliable performance 
proves the merit of DURALITES. 


The United Service Company 


1010 Wright-Callender Building. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Responsible Representatives Desired 
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The mere mechanics of present- 
ing the advertising to the salesmen 
is worth a féw paragraphs. 4 

In some cases the salesmen: sit 
in plain chairs. There are no 
special facilities for taking notes. 

In other cases the salesmen are 
given armchairs of the lunchroom 
type or small desks and pads. In 
the case of small sales forces, the 
group may sit about a single large 
table. 

This brings up the question: 
How far should the salesmen go 
in taking notes? A sales manager 
who has given special study to 
conventions gives his philosophy 
on the subject about as follows: 
In general the advertising should 
be presented so that extended note 
taking is not necessary. While the 
salesman is writing down one 
point he may lose entirely the suc- 
ceeding point which is being 
presented while he writes. On the 
other hand, a point raised may 
whet his desire to learn more, or 
it may suggest a different or re- 
lated idea that he may want to 
try out in practice. 

Also, the talk on advertising 
may be followed by a discussion 
in which unexpected points crop 
out. 

As general practice, this man 
advises that the essentials of the 
advertising programme be sum- 
marized and sent in typewritten 
form to the salesmen after the 
convention. At the convention 
itself, the salesmen are informed 
that such a memorandum will be 
mailed to them. This frees their 
minds from the necessity of note 
taking and enables them to give 
undivided attention to the adver- 
tising programme. 

If an open forum follows, an 
expert stenographer is called in. 
Complete notes are taken down. 
These are later digested and im- 
portant or new points are cov- 
ered in a memorandum which is 
also sent to every person present. 
Again, the purpose is to make it 
unnecessary for the salesman to 
write instead of look and listen. 

These notes serve another val- 
uable purpose. New salesmen 
hired during the intervals between 
conventions are given copies of 
the minutes and are thus better 
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The 
Automositist 


Circulation 


60,000 


Exclusively among 
Automobile Owners 


over 


UR New England 

circulation is larger 
than that of all other 
Automobile magazines 
combined. 


We have a larger circu- 
lation (A. B. C.) than any 
other Automobile maga- 
zine published in the 
United States. 


For Rates address 


The 
Automositist 


Beacon Building, Boston 


A. H. GREENER, 116 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
A. A. BALDWIN, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 
Ww. C. ORR, 

Cleveland. 
BERT BUTTERWORTH, 516 Citizen's 

National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles. 

305 Crocker Bidg., San Francisco. 


$22 Huron-Sixth Bldg., 
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ALONE IN THE MORNING 
FIELD IN A CITY OF 
450,000 PEOPLE 


Average daily circulation for 


September, 33,0 1 8 


Only 850 in the Country 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Publishers’ Representatives 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 


Incorporated 











Thanks, Mr. Maas; 
We’re Always Ready 
To Serve. 





Mr. A. B. Gilmore, Publisher 
Modern Farming, 


New Orleans. 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 13, 1921. 


Dear Mr. Gilmore: 

It gives us great pleasure to express our 
appreciation and thanks for your timely action 
in behalf of the trappers of your state, whereby 
it will again be possible this season for them to 

same privileges as the trappers of all 
other states in the Union, namely, to ship wher- 
ever they feel their best interest will demand, 
without paying a dealer's license of $25.00. 

There is no doubt that your publication’s 
appeal to the members of the Louisiana Legis- 
lature has caused the prompt action in having 
this law repealed. 

As we look forward for a good trapping sea- 
son and better market conditions, the trappers 
of Louisiana will no doubt join us in expressing 
eur thanks to you. as they will be in 
position to ship and market their catch wherever 
the best prices will be paid. 

With our best wishes, we beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Maas & STEFFEN 
(signed) E. Maas, Secty. 





“We're Always Ready to Serve” 


MODERN FARMING 


The Louisiana-Mississippi Farm Paper 
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Sometimes definite advertising 
questions will arise on which the 
salesman’s slant is desired. fi 
such cases it is well to post the 
salesmen a few weeks in advance, 
laying the questions before them 
and asking them to come prepared 
to give their ideas as to the best 
answer. Unless this is done the 
best individual thinking of those 
present will not be secured. 

There is quite a little testimony 
to the effect that undivided atten- 
tion to the advertising is best se- 
cured when the convention is held 
in some place other than the fac- 
tory. The men do not seem to 
straggle in so. There are fewer 
interruptions on the part of the 
telephone. Better perspective is 
secured on the subject. There is 
apt to be less looseness and in- 
formality. The subject is more 
seriously attended to. 

One advertiser who spends most 
of his appropriation in outdoor 
advertising, arranges the conven- 
tion room so that his life-size 
posters may be mounted on wall 
board. 

One company that has a 
yearly advertising appropriation 
that nears the million-dollar mark, 
runs off the advertising end of 
its salesmen’s convention in a 
unique and unusually thorough- 
going manner. In September of 
each year there is held first a 
branch managers’ meeting. All of 
the branch managers are brought 
on to confer with the sales man- 
ager and his assistant, the adver- 
tising manager and two members 
of his department and three rep- 
resentatives from the advertising 
agency that works on the ac- 
count. 

The entire sales force knows 
that this meeting will be held and 
the date. They know also that any 
suggestions from them to their 
manager will be given careful con- 
sideration at the meeting. The 
head of each branch encourages 
the men under him to come to him 
freely with any advertising ideas 
or criticisms. 

At these preliminary meetings, 
each manager reports the condi- 
tions peculiar to his field. He tells 
how he is finding sales and adver- 





Louisiana 


New Orleans 





tising competition. He reports 
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Another 
catalog 
hound in 
INTERLAKEN 


BRAMAN Dows ro 


BOSTON, MASS 





trade with a veritable ency- 
clopedia of piping tools 
and fittings. In so doing, 
however, they foresaw 

hard service such a catalog 
would meet and insured its 
durability by binding it in— 
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how the salesmen and the trade 
are taking to the advertising and 
any dealer helps then in circula- 
tion. He is asked to express his 
ideas as to the biggest advert:sing 
problems that must be met dur- 
ing the year ahead. 

The various elements of the 
advertising are then taken up 
separately —magazine advertising, 
dealers’ electros for newspapers, 
house-organ, painted signs, dis- 
play stands, car-cards, window, 
counter and wall signs, circular 
These are commented on 


letters. 
in detail. The managers of the 
branches report the quantities 
which they have used of each 
item. 


Frequently it happens that one 
manager has successfully disposed 
of an unusual quantity of some 
one particular help. He is quizzed 
to discover the secret and the 
others thus get the benefit of his 
experience. 

After the ground has _ been 
thoroughly covered the managers 
go back to their branches and the 
advertising force withdraws to do 
up its work for the year to 
come. This ‘is all finished by late 
December when the convention is 
held. 

To this convention the sales 
force comes already prejudiced in 
favor of the advertising which will 
be placed before them. They 
know that conditions in the field 
have been carefully gone over be- 
fore a single pencil was sharp- 
ened to start writing copy. They 
have themselves in many cases 
contributed to the thinking which 
shaped up the year’s effort. This 
method not only builds the adver- 
tising upon actual conditions, but 
makes the salesmen feel that they 
can have a real part in its develop- 
ment. It is a genuine getting- 
together and they fully appreciate 
the fact. 

To further emphasize this, de- 
partment heads and members of 
the advertising department are 
scattered among the salesmen. 
This is nearly always good prac- 
tice. It robs the convention of 
any suspicion of being a con- 
spiracy to preach to or pray over 
the sales force as a class apart 
from “folks back home.” 
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Why is it some concerns have 
been able to maintain—yes, 
even increase—sales in spite 
of general depression? 


You'll find the answer—the secret 
of sales volume iff times like these 
—in the recent Babson Booklet. It 
will give you an entirely new angle 
on your sales problem, will start you 
toward entirely new markets, will 
suggest ways of getting twice the 
business from your present field. 


It will doubtless increase the ef- 
ficiency of your sales and adver- 
tising dollar—10% to 30%! 


Increasing Sales—FREE 


A request on your letterhead will 
bring this remarkable little book- 
let and Special Report “Sales Out- 
look for December” without charge. 
Tear out the Memo—now—and 
hand it to your secretary when 
you dictate the morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Booklet LC55 


Roger W. Babson’s 
Statistical Organization 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 


The Largest Organization of 
Ite Character in the World 




















Clip Off Here 


MEMO Scérecary 

Secretary 

Write Roger W. Babson, founder of The 
Babson Statistical Organization, Wellesley 
Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: Please send a 
copy of Booklet 
LC55, ‘Increasing 
Sales in 1922” and 
special report 
“Bales Outlook for 
December’ gratis. 
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Your Teeth! 


are they clean 
? 


how do youknow 
? 


= 

Dentists nowadays are devoting 
more and more time to Mouth 
Health and they are more than 
ever TELLING their patients 
what to use. We have some- 
thing in the nature of a prep- 
aration for mouth toilet which 
the dentists of this country 
have been using themselves for 
four years and which they 
are beginning to insist upon 
their patients using. We have 
built that “acceptance” with the 
dentist. This preparation has a 
story back of it which reads like 
a piece of fiction—beautiful 
sales and advertising ammuni- 
tion. We would flood the coun- 
try with it tomorrow, but we 
aren’t in position to take the 
necessary capital out of our own 
distinctively dental business and 
throw it into the drug field, 
which, frankly, we do not un- 
derstand. Somebody is going to 
put this article on the bathroom 
shelves of the country. Who will 
it be? Write us if you control 
the capital that will float the 
sort of a campaign you can see 
this will take and—what is more 
important—if you have the 
drug-trade merchandising abil- 
ity we lack. Each is fundamen- 
tal. We are not going to gam- 
ble with this item, but are going 
to put it where it will be prop- 
erly treated. Address “D. O.,” 
Box 223, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Increasing the Jobber’s 
Profit 


(Continued from page 6) 





future of the company, the ad- 
vantage it gave him in local 
competition, its relation to adver- 
tising, increased volume, more 
frequent turnover, and the rest. 

The dealer’s order called for 
five gross of extract. That was 
too much, it was pointed out. It 
was several months’ supply, ac- 
cording to the dealer’s record of 
past sales. That would tie up too 
much of the dealer’s money. The 
way to sell Burnett’s Extracts 
profitably was to order small quan- 
tities frequently. This would in- 
volve a much smaller amount of 
money, turn it over many times 
during the year and actually 
bring the dealer more profit per 
year at the net price than he made 
the old way at the 5 per cent dis- 
count. 

The idea of smaller orders, fre- 
quent turnover, fresh goods, was 
the big idea in the new sales plan 
of the company—added to the one 
price policy and the golden rule 
principle of treating everybody 
alike. 

Getting the jobber to carry out 
the company’s one price policy was 
not the only difficulty encountered 
among wholesale customers. 

In one of the large jobbing 
centres of the country a certain 
jobber threatened to cancel an 
order unless the company would 
refuse to sell its extracts to a buy- 
ing association of retailers located 
in that city. There could be no 
two ways about it, wrote the job- 
ber. If the company continued to 
sell the co-operative retailers’ as- 
sociation, it could not sell the in- 
dependent jobber. This was the 
ultimatum delivered to the repre- 
sentative when he called to talk 
things over. 

He told the jobber the matter 
was one the company could not 
decide. Consequently he was going 
to let the jobber decide it. The 
decision would have to apply not 
only to the local situation but to 
the national situation as well. It 
meant that the company, if it 
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A Guide to 





* e 
- National Advertisers 
or 
It Newspaper advertising is the life blood of large 
: local stores. Local merchants must make 
* quick sales in vast numbers—to both men 
. and women. 
n- 
1 As local merchants are in the best position to 
. judge the result producing qualities of their 
ly local newspapers, National Advertisers are 
ie safest when they follow the lead of large local 
s- advertisers. 
- During the first nine months of 1921 
: The New York Herald carried more 
le lines of local display advertising than 
ly any other New York morning news- 
- paper with one exception. 
as 
. Every line of this advertising was secured on 
1g the basis of card rates—no special rates or 
~ inducements to inflate lineage. 
Id 
£ The New York Herald consistently carries a 
10 large volume of local advertising because 
+ results are quick and positive. 
s- 
n- National Advertisers do a 


" larger business when they use 


Ik 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
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In cenpideration of the premi “ 

named, and other contitions = etipaiatal o 
"the policy from which this cer- 
tificate has been detached, here- 
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if 


tained im the package or 

in the invoice, with 
which this certificate is mailed, 
against lossor damage, includin, 
theft, pilferage and breakage, as pro 
in the policy. Loss, if any, payable to As- 
sured named in the above mentioned policy. 








Special policies for foreign parcel post. 


Any insurance agent or broker can 
mn you a North America Policy 


Company” of 


Fill in and mail this coupon now for data 


pilferage, etc. 


Nome ..... 
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We would also like information concerning other insurance, 
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This coupon slipped 
into @ package while 
being wrapped, in- 
sures the 
against loss or dam- 
age in the mails. 


package 


Lost or damaged parcels 
promptly paid for 


Parcel Post, though the safest and quickest method of 
delivery, does unavoidably subject your property to risks 
of damage or loss. Insurance is obviously desirable. 

A North America Parcel Post Policy is the most desirable. 
You receive prompt adjustment of loss or damage, including 
pilferage and breakage as provided in the policy—no annoy- 
ing red tape. Manufacturers and merchants find it pays. 


NORTH H AMERICA 


“The Oldest PR ny my Fire 5 Ae ogy Insurance Company” 
Capitat $5,000,000 Founpep 1792 
Writers of FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, BAGGAGE, etc. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, Dept.W.113.232 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Without obligation to me in any way, please send me full infor- 
mation as to how I can insure my packages against loss, 


damage, 


such as 
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refused to sell the association in 
that particular territory, would 
have to refuse to sell other bodies 
in other territories. Would the 
jobber tell what reason the com- 
pany would give the association 
for not selling it? 

Again, suppose the company 
acted negatively upon the job- 
ber’s request and did sell the asso- 
ciation. That would mean that 
retailers who did buy from the 
association could not get Burnett’s 
Extracts from the jobber. Would 
not that be encouraging other re- 
tailers to join the association if they 
wanted to get Burnett’s Extracts? 

The jobber saw the point and 
withdrew his objection. 

The development of the com- 
pany’s sales organization has kept 
pace with the national advertising 
campaign. The salesmen, of which 
there are about thirty, cover the 
United States, from Boston as 
headquarters. They work with the 
jobber and call on the retailer. 
Their mission, they tell the re- 
tailer, is not to sell him extracts 
but to show him how to sell them. 
So they go into the dealer’s store 
as service men to help him sell— 
to bring out his flavoring extracts 
from their hiding places, not only 
Burnett’s but everything the re- 
tailer has accumulated. They 
preach the gospel of smaller 
orders, fresh stock and frequent 
turnover. They talk advertising 
and show the merchant what the 
company is doing in the national 
magazines, 


ADVERTISING PRESSURE INCREASED 


The expenditure for national 
advertising during 1921 represents 
a large increase over 1920, and as 
a result of the advertising and 
sales work, business this year has 
been good, August and September 
being the two best months in the 
company’s history. 

Space in women’s publications 
forms the basis of the national 
campaign. Color has been used 
quite extensively during 1920 and 
1921 with occasional insertions of 
black and white. Practically all 
copy is page size. 

The company is chiefly known 
to advertisers as makers of Vanilla 
Extract. Vanilla has been the 
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How To Sell More Goods 


ROBERT E. 
RAMSAY'S 


New Book 


EFFECTIVE 
DIRECT 
ADVERTISING 


Tells how to sell a product, a ser- 
vice or good will direct to the 
dealer or to the consumer, or 
how to supplement sales effort 
through properly prepared direct 
advertising literature, to cut 
down sales costs and find new 
channels of distribution. 

The author, who is a recog- 
nized authority on direct adver- 
tising methods, here gives us the 
first complete practical text-book 
on the subject ever published. 
His is a first-hand knowledge 
gained from years of experience 
in this field 

This book not only covers 
every phase of mail order and 
other forms of direct advertising 
as practiced by many large con- 
cerns, but presents in elaborate 
detail the methods and processes 
used in producing result-getting 
direct advertising literature. 

It tells how to prepare form 
letters, folders, catalogues, book- 
lets, mailing cards, house organs, 
broadsides and every other form 
of direct advertising. Gives clear 
and explicit instructions on make- 
up, illustrations, preparation of 
copy, layouts, mechanical details, 
typography, engravings, color 
work, reproduction, addressing 
and distributing. 

It tells how to plan a cam- 
paign, how to prepare copy, how 
to secure and maintain lists, how 
to follow up, how to check re- 
sults, and how to avoid making 
disastrous and expensive mistakes. 

A book of incalculable value 
to advertising men and business 
men generally, whether they be 
manufacturers, jobbers or retail- 
ers. Many examples of direct 
advertising used by the largest 
firms in the country, reproduced 
in half-tone. 


At All Booksellers $5-00 
This is an Appleton Book 


D.APPLETON&COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Str. New York 
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YouCan Reach 4,000,000 
Boys at a Very Low Cost 


by having us mail your circu- 
lars. We charge but $3.25 per 
thousand, you to supply us with 
your printed matter. 

We are rapidly gathering a 
very large and most remarkable 
list of boys’ names and addresses. 
Every boy on our list is aged 
from 10 to 18 years. Each ad- 
dress is strictly up to date. 

Why don’t you try out this 
plan? Send up, say, 10,000 of 
your circulars for a test and 
we'll show you that we can pro- 
duce inquiries and orders for 
you at an extremely low cost. 
It will cost you only $32.50 
plus your printer’s charge, to 
have us mail 10,000 of your 
circulars to 10,000 boys. (Your 
circular matter will not be 
mailed with that of any com- 
petitor. ) 

If you so desire we will fur- 
nish you with affidavit that the 
correct number of your circulars 
were mailed. 

We can mail either your 
cards or circulars, but they must 
be of a size that can readily be 
inserted in a standard 6% 
envelope. 

In case you, yourself, do a 
lot of mailing we will be glad 
to exchange mailings with you. 
In other words, if you will mail 
a certain number of our circu- 
lars we will in return mail the 
same number of your circulars. 


We know we can produce inquiries 


and orders for you al a cost so low 
that it will astonish you. 


The Scott F. Redfield Company, Inc. 


Publishers The Boys’ Magazine, SMETHPORT, PA. 
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advertised leader for many years, 
The line includes, however, many 
other flavors as well as spices and 
color pastes. Burnett’s Spices are 
a comparatively recent addition to 
the line and they are being 
featured in the advertising this 
fall. 

The sales department keeps in 
touch with the salesmen by means 
of a general letter sent out weekly, 
Each salesman is provided with a 
complete portfolio of the national 
campaign showing proofs of all 
advertisements. 

Two booklets play an important 
part in the advertising and educa- 
tional work of the Joseph Burnett 
Company. One of these is the 
recipe book already mentioned, 
forty-eight pages and cover, which 
is featured in national copy as 
follows: 

“Everyone who likes variety 
and novelty in desserts should 
have a copy of the new edition of 
the cook book, ‘Dainty and Artis- 
tic Desserts.’ We will be glad to 
send you one on receipt of your 
grocer’s name and fifteen cents in 
stamps or coin to cover mailing.” 

The book contains over a hun- 
dred recipes and many original 
suggestions for the use of Bur- 
nett’s flavoring extracts. 

The other book is entitled 
“Vanilla and Other Flavoring Ex- 
tracts.” It is designed to educate 
the consumer in the manufacture 
of flavoring extracts. 

“We seek to give here,” says 
the book in its introduction, “a 
brief description of the ingredients, 
manufacture, and common ways of 
adulterating flavoring extracts, to- 
gether with a few simplettests for 
their quality and character. 

“The knowledge that one un- 
scrupulous maker has been fined 
for adulterating his product with 
wood alcohol should be of suffi- 
cient significance to the average 
user, without additional proof 
that the ‘cheaper’ extracts really 
cost many times as much as the 
‘expensive’ ones and are inexpres- 
sibly poorer. 

“Purchasing a good extract not 
only provides you with a better 
product at a lower comparative 
cost, but also safeguards you 
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=| Maybe It's New 
* | to You— 











ha 

nal 

all t 

AS this Herald-Journal combination for cov- 
ca- ering Dayton, Ohio. 

lett 

the Perhaps you are still paying 10c a line to 
ed, 7 ; 

ich reach 38,216 readers in the other paper. 

as 

If you are, think of this—For one cent 
ty bs . 

Id more—1lc a line—you get: 

of 

iS- . 

to A. 66,962 readers instead of 38,216. 

ur 

in B. The effect of an enlarged campaign in 

“ Dayton’s only daily morning paper (in- 

al cluding Sunday) and an evening paper 

r- any evening the same week. 

d C. A probable lower cost per sale by 34%. 





7 That’s a good deal to get for one cent addi- 
tional. 

Figure out for yourself where you get the 
most for your advertising dollar in Dayton 


. —and in these days we all want our ad- 
vertising dollars to go as far as possible. 


The Dayton Herald & Journal 


Dayton, Ohio 


National. Advertising Representatives 


Story, Brooks and Finley, Inc. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 














WANTED 


An Executive 
Merchant-Advertiser 


A man who is an able, 
broad+minded, hard-think- 


ing merchant. 


Who has successfully 
conducted a country Gen- 
eral Store. 


Who is an advertising 
writer of experience. 


Who is full of ideas for 
boosting business in retail 
stores, and 


Who can present his ideas 
in a way that carries con- 
viction. 


To the man who can 
qualify in the require- 
ments here stated, there is 
open an important posi- 
tion in a great distribut- 
ing organization. 


There is not only a big 
present opportunity, but 
one that has immense pos- 
sibilities for the future. 


Address “‘L.S.,”” Box 221, 
Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples 
Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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against impure, inferior, and pos- 
sibly poisonous ingredients, 

“Always read the label carefully, 
If you are in the least aware of 
the common adulterants, it is one 
of your best safeguards.” 

The book contains twenty-four 
pages and takes the reader enter- 
tainingly through the whole process 
of raising the plants from which 
the extracts are made and the 
various methods of preparing them 
for market with a description of 
the common methods of adultera- 
tion. - ° 

This ties up to the national ad- 
vertising in the following way, to 
quote from a current advertise- 
ment : 

“To be absolutely sure of purity 
and flavor, specify Burnett’s 
Vanilla to your grocer. The flavor 
of Burnett’s Vanilla is the mellow 
richness of real Mexican vanilla 
beans coaxed to the acme of per- 
fection by a nature process of 
ripening and curing. Substitutes 
and artificial means of preparation 
cannot produce the same full 
flavor, hence for seventy-four 
years never have been used—and 
never will be by the Joseph Bur- 
nett Company. Just ask your 
grocer for Burnett’s Vanilla. If 
he hasn’t it he can obtain it 
quickly. Insist upon it!” 

Much could be said, did space 
permit, on the company’s copy. It 
is characterized by beauty of lay- 
out and appeal to the palate. Uses 
of the product are pictured in a 
most attractive way. j 

The campaign, on the advertis- 
ing as well as the sale side, has 
been productive of the_ results 
hoped for. Every factor in the 
situation, including the company, 
has benefited. Other manufac- 
turers, who have had _ similar 
problems to face, may see a solu- 
tion of some of their difficulties in 
a study of what Burnett has done. 





Underwood Account with 
Michaels Agency 


The advertising account of the Un- 
derwood Typewriter Company, New 
York, is now being handled by_ the 
Harry C. Michaels Company, New 
York. A campaign for the Underwood 
portable typewriter has been started in 
newspapers. 
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ABOUT THIS BOOK 





“BETTER LETTERS tells 
more in a better way, in a 
shorter space, than any other 
book on the subject that I know 
of.” A. H. McQUILKIN, Edi- 
tor ‘‘National Builder,”’ Chicago. 


“4 mighty helpful book—sim- 
ple, practical, and to the point. 
Unlike other books on the sub- 
ject, it is free from all the 
usual embellishments, and gcts 
right down to ‘brass tacks’ at the 
start. It grips the attention, 80 
that you will want to read it all, 
even though you may be an old 
stager at the business of letter 
writing.” HOMER J. BUCK- 
LEY, President, Buckley, De- 
ment & Co., Advertising Experts. 
Chicago. 


“Jt covers a@ very large sub- 
ject in a very direct, practical, 
and helpful manner. I have seen 
many books and articles on let- 
ter writing, but never a@ com- 
pilation so really helpful and 
valuable as this.” HENRY C. 
TILDEN, Manager, Spaulding 
& Co., Jewelers, Chicago. 


“One of the most thoroughly 
practical expositions of the art 
of letter writing which I have 
seen.” JESSE H. NEAL, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., 
New York. 


“During the years I have 
been in the publishing business 
I have eramined a good many 
books on letters and letter writ- 
ing, but none that I have seen 
can compare with BETTER 
LETTERS . - It gives all 
the essentiala in a compact, 
attractive, stimulating form.’’ 
H. H. HOWLAND, Secretary, 
The Bobbs - Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis. 


“The most valuable collection 
ef ideas on this subject that J 
have had the privilege of read- 
ing.”” Rear Admiral SAMUEL 
McGOWAN, Paymaster General 
of the U. S. Navy, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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WHAT OTHERS SAY | —_—_—— 








100 PER CENT EFFICIENCY 
IN LETTER WRITING FOR $1 





@, The most important tool in 
modern business is the letter. 
Nothing is of more fundamental 
value to the business man or 
woman than the ability to write 
good letters. Here is a book that 
states in a simple and stimulating 
way the things that are of ele- 


mentary importance in good 
business letters. It tells how to 
make business letters direct, 


‘forceful, individual, persuasive, 


correct, attractive—how to make 
them 100% efficient for their 
purpose. Everyone, from ex- 
ecutive to stenographer, who 
ever has to write a business let- 
ter will find this book worth a 
hundred times what it costs. 











SPECIAL The regular published price of 
OFFER BETTER LETTERS is $1.50. For 








a limited period, any reader of 


‘Printers’ Ink’’ can obtain a copy for $1—a 


saving of one-third. 
Mailed postpaid on receipt of currency or check 


(no stamps). 


Send today for your copy. 
THE ACADEMY PRESS, Box 501, WYOMING, N.Y. 
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Advertising A certain farm 
Price implement house 
“was recently puz- 

Differences 51.4 to under- 
stand why sales showed a ten- 
dency to slow up. The company 
had advertised reductions in 
prices, but in spite of this there 
seemed to be a general disposition 
on the part of customers to hold 
off for still lower prices. 

It made an investigation and dis- 
covered that while a number of 
reductions had been made during a 
period of twelve months, the re- 
ductions when looked at separately 
appeared small and unimportant. 
It was only when they were to- 
taled that the difference between 
today’s price and the price twelve 
months ago looked like a sub- 
stantial and attractive cut. 

This price comparison was im- 
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mediately featured in the com- 
pany’s local advertising, with the 
result that a great many letters 
were received from customers ex- 
pressing their pleasure at the to- 
tal reduction and their ignorance 
of what had taken place. 

It may be that a great many 
people are not buying now because 
they do not realize that advertised 
prices on certain lines of merchan- 
dise have been quite materially 
reduced from the peak of 1920, 
It is true that there have been 
many cases where prices have 
taken a gradual downward course, 
the steps on the way down being 
close together, but the entire dis- 
tance covered being far apart. 
Where such reductions have been 
real and represent honest differ- 
ences in price values perhaps other 
advertisers will find it advan- 
tageous to do as the farm imple- 
ment house did and let the pub- 
lic know about it. 





Why Does The story is told 
a Leader 4 certain com- 

pany, the name 
Lead? of which for ob- 


vious reasons it would not be ad- 
visable to mention, which a few 
years ago enjoyed a large volume 
of business on a whole family of 
products. One of the directors of 
this company, a highly respected 
and, influential member of the 
board, wanted a leader. After 
some misgivings on the part of 
the other members, it was decided 
to make a leader of one of the 
company’s products. A hundred 
thousand dollars or so was appro- 
priated for advertising and a cam- 
paign on the leader was launched. 

It did very well. For a time 
the company’s directors looked 
upon it as they would have looked 
upon a personal hobby of their 
esteemed associate — something in 
which he had to be indulged. Be- 
cause of his influence and the 
respect in which he was held, they 
would have allowed him to do al- 
most anything he wished. Besides, 
if the venture was not a success 
they knew he would probably 
pocket the loss himself. 

But each succeeding year the 
leader did better. The more 
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money spent for advertising, the 
better it did. Today the company 
is known almost entirely through 
the reputation of its leader. The 
other commodities in the line are 
about where they were before the 
leader came. The leader has be- 
come the big end of the business. 

The reason would seem to be 
clear enough to the most super- 
ficial observer. Institutional ad- 
vertising has its place and purpose 
as has also general advertising for 
the whole family of products. 
With business bad, however, and 
the whole family to be provided 
for, each member gets little adver- 
tising or none. With a leader, the 
case is different. The mere de- 
cision to select a leader commits 
the company to a policy of ad- 
vertising it. Else why select it? 
What is a leader for but to lead? 
And how can it lead unless it 
is advertised? And the more it 
is advertised the more it will 
lead. 

Surely this is the secret of the 
success of a score of well-known 
products — Valspar, Ivory Soap, 
Prophylactic tooth brushes, Jigg- 
time, Pebeco, and others. In the 
case of most of these products 
they were formerly mere members 
of a family. 


The Seldom have 
Chicago there been so 


many meetings 
Conventions of interest to ad- 
vertising men occupying the stage 
at one time, as Chicago saw last 
week, 

The Associated Business Papers 
with their meetings and dinner, 
the Agricultural Publishers Asso- 
ciation, the Advertising Council of 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, and the an- 
nual meeting, dinner and election 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions all were assembled in the 
same city for the same fundamen- 
tal purpose—the better service of 
American Industry. 

The average Westerner pro- 
fesses to believe that the average 
New Yorker thinks the United 
States ends at the Hudson River— 
but the average New York adver- 
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tising man in Chicago last week 
had perforce a far different view 
of where the advertising centre 
is situated. 

As an added feature at the very 
time the Associated Business Pa- 
pers were in session at the Con- 
gress Hotel, 300 members of the 
Chicago Advertising Men’s Post 
of the American Legion were as- 
sembled in another part of town to 
listen to a speech by an Eastern 
publisher. 

And that is the only grain of 
comfort the average Easterner had 
last week when Chicago had 
grabbed off all-the conventions, 
and was able to turn out so large 
an audience of ex-service adver- 
tising men, that some of the men 
with messages to deliver were 
from the East. 





We Disagree Vr. Frank Crane 
with the recently quoted 


Professor John 
Professor J. Phelan, of the 


Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege as saying: “Instead of the 
farmer continuing to be a jack of 
all trades and carrying the peak 
of the load of production, grad- 
ually the picking, marketing and 
distribution of his crops are pass- 
ing out of his hands to centralized 
agencies or industries. 

We hate to disagree with so 
eminent an authority, but we can- 
not refrain from reminding the 
Professor that nearly every impor- 
tant marketing development in ag- 
riculture during the last twenty- 
five years has been in just the 
opposite direction to what he 
prophesies for the future. True 
cnough, the farmer has been a 
jack of all trades. He specialized 
neither in production nor in sell- 
ing and usually made a failure of 
both. 

But the farmer will not be able 
to continue that way. He will 
have to watch both ends of his 
business. That, in fact, is ex- 
actly what those farmers have 
been doing who have made the 
most progress these last few 
years. They have paid as much 
attention to marketing as they 
have to growing. 

There are at least a hundred 
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thousand farmers on the Pacific 
Coast who have found success 
since they discovered that selling 
is just as important as produc- 
tion. The selling was formerly 
done by outside agencies. Now 
it is done by the farmers them- 
selves, through their associations, 
and with greater satisfaction all 
around than in the old days. 

That is what the whole Farm 
Bureau movement is about. The 
farmers are burdened with an ex- 
cessively high cost of distribution, 
and feel that they are partly to 
blame for this because they have 
not followed their produce through 
to the market. It is not their in- 
tention so much to try to supplant 
existing agencies as it is to direct 
the marketing of their output 
through these agencies. 

This same tendency has been 
going on in the manufacturing 
field for many years. At one time 
the manufacturer was regarded 
solely as a producer. He turned 
over his output to some outside 
agency to sell. Now, however, the 
vast majority of manufacturers 
manage the marketing of their 
goods. One of the first essentials 
of good selling nowadays is that 
the producer keep in touch with 
the consumer. The farmer, also, 
must establish a direct line with 
the ultimate buyer of his goods. 
The maintenance of desired quali- 
ties, correct branding and the 
ability to advertise definite brands 
depend on this direct connection. 


Exclusive Now that sellers 
are sO anxious 


Representa- ,, sell, buyers 

tion vs. are up to their 
100 per cent old tricks once 
Advertising ™ore of asking 


for all sorts of 
Co-operation unusual conces- 
sions. They 


want special promo- 
tion discounts, pay for window 
space, demonstration allowances, 
extra dating, exclusive represen- 
tation and anything else they can 
get. 

Some of these requests may be 
perfectly legitimate. For in- 
stance, a retailer may be justified 
in asking for the exclusive agency 
for a product. Certain lines, par- 
ticularly in towns and smaller 
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cities, seem to thrive best when 
they are placed exclusively in the 
hands of a progressive merchant, 

The sale of most products, 
however, is slowed up when sold 
through exclusive dealers. These 
things have to be intensely dis- 
tributed or the advertising back 
of them never gets a chance to 
function properly. In such cases, 
exclusive representation hurts the 
sales even of the exclusive dealer 
himself. Of course it is usually 
hard to make the retailer see this, 
But it can be done with facts. 

For ninety-eight years the Mal- 
lory Hat Company was content 
with a single outlet in New York. 
This policy was changed only a 
few months ago. The city is now 
open to other dealers. What was 
the result? Saks & Co., who in 
recent years were the exclusive 
Gotham distributor of this famous 
brand of headgear, tell us they 
are now selling more Mallory hats 
than ever. 

The explanation is _ simple 
enough: With several stores now 
handling the hat and pushing its 
saie, the brand is receiving vastly 
more advertising. The Mallory 
Hat Company itself is advertising 
more in the city. But what is 
more important is the advertising 
of these competing merchants, all 
anxious to maintain a good sale 
on the Mallory. A single re- 
tailer, no matter how energetic he 
may be, is unable to give a manu- 
facturer a maximum of advertis- 
ing co-operation in a large city. 

A similar situation held true 
when the MHoleproof Hosiery 
Company extended its New York 
distribution. Brill Brothers had 
been exclusive sales agents. At 
the end of the first year of gen- 
eral distribution Brill recorded an 
increase in Holeproof sales over 
the previous year’s total. 

This is not to be taken as mean- 
ing, though, that raising distribu- 
tive barriers increased sales for 
the original agents, per se. In- 
creased outlets do not always 
mean larger sales all ’round. Un- 
less special effort is exerted the 
result may merely be a swapping 
of patronage. Instead of one, 
there will be a dozen, retailers 
fighting for the same amount of 
business. 
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AS GOOD AS A BOND 


Tue paper in a railroad bond has to be good. A 
bond is too valuable to be trusted to the keeping 
of any but the toughest and most durable paper 
that can be had. 

So railroad bonds are engraved on Crane's 
papers. 

Your business letters would look good on the 
kind of paper that is obligatory for bonds. It is‘nt 
obligatory for business stationery —but that’s 
where the fine advertising touch comes in. 

It shows that you think your letters— what 
your firm has to say to its customers and corre- 
spondents—are important enough to be written 
on the only paper good enough for bonds. 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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Burrows with 
One-Cent Letter Postage 
Association 


Tue Burrows BrotHers Company 
CLEVELAND, Onto, October 26, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We notice an article in your Octo- 
ber 13 issue relating to direct-mail ad- 
vertising. In this article you mention 
Charles William Burrows, of the Bur- 
rows Brothers Company, of Cleveland. 

For your information, we wish to no- 
tify you that Mr. Burrows has not been 
connected with the Burrows Brothers 
Company for at least eight years, and we 
do not think it right for him to use the 
name of the Burrows Brothers Company. 

We will ask it as’ a great favor that 
when printing your next number you will 
be kind enough to rectify this mistake. 

Tue Burrows Brotners Company, 

H,. Frep Gaertner, Vice-President. 


HE programme for the con- 

vention of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association featured Mr. 
Burrows as still connected with 
The Burrows Brothers Company. 
This, however, is an error, as the 
above letter indicates. Mr. Bur- 
rows’ connection for a number of 
years has been with the National 
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One-Cent Letter Postage Associa-! 
tion—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Casket Manufacturers Seek 
Way to Advertise 


One of the speakers at the confer. 
ence of the Casket Manufacturers’ As 
sociation of America, held in Cleveland 
last week, was R. R. Wason, director 
of merchandising for the Procter & 
Collier Company, Inc., Cincinnati. Mr, 
Wason discussed the subject, “How 
Can the Casket Manufacturer Advertise 
His Product?” He told of the false, 
malignant stories which have appeared 
in the public press, lacing the entire 
blame for this on the fact that the casket 
industry has been conducted more or 
less in secret, and without having ever 
risen to defend itself. 


DeLuxe Products Will 
Advertise 

The Great Lakes Advertising Com- 
pany of Chicago has secured the ac- 
count of the DeLuxe Products Corpo- 
ration of that city, manufacturing ink 
and dye tabs. A survey is now being 
made and an advertising schedule soon 
will be placed. 


The annual meeting of the Taylor 
Society will be held December 1, 2 


and 3 at the Engineering Societies 


Building, New York. 








We want to meet the man 
who can prove that he knows 
how to sell Transparencies 
or Decalcomanias better than 
any other salesman in 
the United States. 


Write for appointment 


‘*P, M.,’’ Box 224, Care of PRINTERS’ INK 
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We have pleasure in announcing the 
addition to our staff of 


P. K. M. THOMAS 


Mr. Thomas has had lifelong experience in the 
field of industrial and allied arts, as designer, 
teacher, author and critic. 


He has also broad knowledge of business and 
Advertising Agency work, both domestic and 
foreign, which will make his counsel in matters 
of commercial copy and art peculiarly valuable 
to our clients. 


HULSCHER-ROTHENBURG, INC. 
< 2 West 45th Street 
New York City 























Monroe is Ideal for Industry Location! 


MONROE 


the Gateway of the South! 


Southern hospitality and Southern grandeur with 
its evergreen shores, cultivated fields, picturesque 
homes and innumerable industries are inseparably 
interwoven with the domestic and industrial life 
of Monroe, Louisiana. This thriving City of some 
12,000 offers you health, prosperity and happiness. SS 








CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MONROE, LOUISIANA 





“EARTH’S GREATEST GAS FIELD!’’ 
400 SQUARE MILES 
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Sales Manager 


Wanted 


We want a man experi- 
enced in marketing direct to 
the consumer high-priced 
articles such as vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, 
etc., to take entire charge 
of marketing by this method 
of a nationally known, in- 
stantaneous hot water 
heater, selling retail at about 
$150.00 Wonderful oppor- 
tunity for a man who can 
get results. Answer giving 
full information, experi- 
ence, etc. 


‘““N. H.,’’ Box 220 
care of Printers’ Ink 











LOOSE LEAF SHEETS 
AND BINDERS 


Specialists in the manufacture of 
ruled and printed sheets for all kinds 
of records. 


Binders to fit any sheet in various 


styles 
Good work, careful attention to 
details; deliveries when promised; 


reasonable prices. 

Send for our representative 
placing your next order. 
PEERLESS MANIFOLD BOOK CO. 

10 Barclay St., New York. 
Phone Barclay 4483. 


before 








Leading Evening Newspaper in 


LOS ANGELES 


Government statement for six 
months prior to Oct. 1, 1921: 


139,210 acces 


Average 
More circulation than a year ago. 
More than both its afternoon rivals 
combined. Grows like Los Angeles. 


a 


Representatives : 
New York: Chicago: 
W. Moloney G. Logan Payne Co. 


432 Marquette Bidg. 


oo Times Bidg. 
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Stockholders Told How They 
Can Help 


Sixty-eight thousand 
the General Motors Corporation re. 
ceived a twelve-page enclosure which 
accompanied November 1 _ dividend 


stockholders of 


checks. The first page contained 4 
letter from Pierre S. du Pont, presi- 
dent of General Motors, while the re 
maining pages listed the various cars 


and classified the models. 


“There are 133,500 in the General 
Motors immediate family,” said Mr, 
du Pont, “68,000 Stockholders, 53,000 


Employees and 12,500 Dealers and Dis. 
tributors. All are financially concerned 
in the success and prosperity of the 
Corporation. And there are many 
others interested besides the immediate 
members of the family. 


“Members of the immediate family 
share in the profits from every sale, 
The Dealers and Distributors receive 


commissions, the Employees their wages, 
the Stockholders their dividends; ob. 
viously, the greater the number of cars 
sold, the larger the amount of money 
available for these purposes. Users of 
General Motors cars also benefit because 
behind the product is the strength of a 
financially successful institution. 
“Employees and Stockholders are po- 
tential missionaries for General Motors, 
the institution—and users of General 


Motors cars are word-of-mouth adver- 
tisers of the products General Motors 
sponsors. If each of the Employees 


and Stockholders would interest himself 
to the extent of helping to convert but 


one new buyer a year, sales would be 
33 per cent greater and profits accord 
ingly larger.” 


Learning about the Business 
Press 


“Tue StTanparp Union” 

Brooxiyn, N. Y., October 27, 1921 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Printers’ Ink is always one-hundred 
per cent interesting, but Roy W. John- 
contribution on “Business and 
the Business Press” is a most informa- 
tive and logical accumulation of inter 
esting facts. Aside from the very 
meritorious style of his writing, Mr. 
Johnson’s deduction of the cause and 
effect in connection with the subject m 
hand is remarkable. 


R. F. R. Huntsmay, 


, 
son's 


resident, 

L. E. Delson Heads Agency 
Department 

L. E. Delson, formerly advertising 

manager of the Central Trust Com 

pany, Chicago, has been appointed 


head of a financial department that has 
been opened by Critchfield & Company 


Another Newspaper for 
Washington 
The Washington, D. C., Daily News, 
an afternoon newspaper, is to 
launched early in November by the 
Scripps Publishing Company, 
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An Opportunity in France. 
Secure a New Market 


Economically 


N NO country is a national adver- 

tising campaign so easily and effica- 

ciously launched as in France, and 
it may be added, so economically. This 
is due to the fact that advertisers using 
the five leading Paris newspapers, whose 
total circulation is over 5,000,000 reach 
every corner of the country. In France 
distances are short and early in the day 
the provincial reader finds the Paris edi- 
tions on sale at local newsstands, Paris 
papers in a number of instances have a 
larger daily circulation in certain provin- 
cial cities than local newspapers. The 
five papers whose names follow have on 
their records the names of twenty-two 
of the most important American Adver- 
tisers who have opened campaigns in 
France. These firms have secured results 
and are successful. Why not you? 


No list of advertising media in France 
is a GOOD list unless headed by Le 
Journal, Le Matin, Le Petit Parisien, 
Le Petit Journal and l’Echo de Paris. 
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The Provincial Press 
of France 


SCORE of wide awake American 

Manufacturers having established 
branches in France are slowly but surely 
getting a firm hold on the market for their 
respective articles. ALL of them are adver- 
tising and the papers named below have 
been instrumental in securing the French 
buyers’ confidence in their products. The 
Provincial Press of France is the direct 
means of reaching 36,000,000 new users of 
whatever you may have to sell in Europe. 





Besancon ...... Petit Comtois Dijon ... . Bien Public 
Mewes «cc ces Dépéche Grenoble . . Petit Dauphinois 
eae Dépéche Le Havre . . Petit Havre 
Charleville ..... Petit Ardennais [Le Mans . . Sarthe & Echo 
Cherbourg ..... Réveil Nantes ...Eche 
Clermont-Ferrand . Moniteur 


Toulon .. . Petit Var 


BO ce scevece Progrés : 
Bordeaux ...... Petite Gironde Teeyes ie 5 retts Troyen 
Limoges....... Courrier Lille..... Dépéche 
Marseille ...... Pt Marseillais Lyon..... Nouvelliste 
Montpellier ... . Pt Méridional Marseille . . Pt Provencal 
a kes oso 6 ee Eclaireur Montpellier . Eclair 

St. Etienne ..... Tribune Serer Petit Nicois 
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Art Center Opened 
New York 

The formal opening of the building 
housing the Art Center, Inc., at New 
York was held on October 31. Exhibi- 
tions of the industrial crafts and of the 
graphic arts, and addresses by Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, Charles Dana Gibson, 
Dr. John H. Finley and Mrs. Ripley 
Hitchcock marked the occasion. 

The Art Directors’ Club, composed of 
art directors of advertising agencies and 
which is one of the affiliated organiza 
tions of the Art Center, will have a 
special exhibition to last a month. 


Pan-American Advertisers Meet 


The Pan-American Advertising Asso 
ciation held its first luncheon meeting 
for the season 1921-22 at the Astor, 
New York, on October 25. This 
luncheon meeting was given over to 
discussion of Cuban markets and to 
addresses bv members of the divlomatic 


corps of the Cuban Republic. Horatio 
S. Rubens, president of the U. S. Indus- 
trial Alcohol Company, made an ad- 


dress on the effect which the Fordney 
Bill would have upon the Cuban market. 


C. B. Kirkland Directs Nast 
Sales Organization 


C. B. Kirkland, assistant general man 
ager of the Nast Publications, Vogue 
Vanity Fair and House & Garden, has 
taken on the added duties of director 
of the sales organizations in the East 
and West for these publications. 


P. K. M. Thomas with 
Hulscher-Rothenburg 


P. K. M. Thomas, who was formerly 

in charge of copy and art for the 
Johnston Overseas Service. now the 
Vedder Overseas Service, New York, 
has joined Hulscher-Rothenburg, Inc., 
advertising agency, New York. 


Plan Business Paper Campaign 


The Continental Scale Works of Chi- 

cago, maker of health scales, will begin 
an advertising campaign at once in 
business papers. The account is being 
handled by the Turner-Wagener Com- 
pany of that city. 


Garment Account for Toledo 
Agency 


The Machen & Dowd Co., Toledo, O., 
advertising agency. is handling the ac- 
count of The Pet Garment Company, of 
Brvan, O., manufacturer of “Pet” skirts 
and bloomers. 


The account of Certified Foods, Inc., 
Westfield, Mass., has been secured by 
the Constructive Advertising Agency, 
Springfield, Mass. The company is mar- 
keting Westfield cured hams and other 
products, 
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La Croix du Nord 


of Lille 


The paper most widely read in 
the North of France. Advertise 
in La Croix and reach business 
men and manufacturers in the 
liberated regions. 


L’Est Republicain 


of Nancy 
is the only newspaper through 
which advertisers may reach read- 
ers in the eastern part of France. 
Advertisements received through 
all agencies. 











LA LIBERTE 


OF BORDEAUX 

In a city where Americans and Amer- 
ican goods have been especially appre- 
ciated during the war, La Liberté has been 
the daily newspaper most used by Amer- 
ican advertisers to reach French buyers. 

Absolutely independent of political fac- 
tions, La Liberté appeals to and is read 
by the masses. 


IN BORDEAUX 


LA FRAN CE 


is the home newspaper 
Every American advertiser in 
France uses this newspaper, which is 
considered as the best to cover the 
southwestern part of the country. 


L’Express du Midi 


of Toulouse 
You cannot reach the 300,000 fam- 
ilies of the Toulouse region if you 
do not advertise in L’Express du 
Midi. 


L’Ouest -Eclair 


of Rennes 
Covers the whole of the western 


part of France: 14 departments, 
circulation 225,000 daily. 


- A 
La Depéche 
de Tours 
Ask any member of the A. E. F. 
if he knows Tours. He will and 
he’ll also know that every French- 
man in that region reads La 
Dépéche. That should be proof 
enough for you, Mr. Advertiser. 





































The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


PPARENTLY a number of 
4iAour leading advertisers have 
awakened to a realization of the 
TNT in the phrase “cold-blooded 
corporations.” All along it has 
been more than a catchword which 
merely caught the public fancy. Its 
root lies deep in the general aver- 
sion of the masses to whatever is 
big and powerful. 

The Schoolmaster has before 
him three pieces of copy that 
show an attempt to disprove the 
statement: “A corporation has no 


soul.” The method used is a sig- 
nature of the organization’s presi- 
dent at the end of the copy. 
Morris Vehon, president of the 
Royal Tailors, Howard Heinz, 
president of the H. J. Heinz 


Company, and C. A. Pfeffer, presi- 
dent of the Saxon Motor Car Cor- 
poration, follow this procedure. 
Too often a corporation’s head 
is an individual shrouded in mys- 
tery. Even his distributors may 
be unaware of his name. The 
Schoolmaster thinks it is not at all 
a bad idea for those in the big, 
green-carpeted room, to emerge 
every so often and expose them- 


selves to the public’s gaze. Edi- 
son is fondly called “Tom” sim- 
ply because he has not been 


averse to publicity. And we ven- 
ture the opinion that this familiar- 
ity has not had a detrimental effect 
on the sales of those companies 
with which the Wizard is con- 
nected. 
* * 7 

Mirro Aluminum Ware has 
adopted a somewhat new idea in 
advertising that has everything to 
commend it. Various attempts 
have been made to sell the house- 
keeper the entire line, rather than 
just an occasional piece, but this 
does not seem to be the woman’s 
way of it. The one prospect for 
the complete set is the newly 
married woman who must start 
with a clean slate. 

Now, with each and every indi- 
vidual piece of Mirro Aluminum 


there goes a pretty booklet in two 
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colors and copiously illustrated 
These booklets are attached 
the aluminum pieces in such a way 


that even with frequent store 
handling, they will not be log 
Practically the complete line % 
illustrated, described in a most 


attractive manner and the booklet 
also contains instructions as to th 


care of aluminum ware. 
It would seem a great task 
attach these booklets to evey 


manufactured piece, but it is pla 
ing the advertiser’s story whereit 
will certainly do the most goed 

There are sixteen pages in fhe 
booklet and its cover is in halt 


tone, with orange decorations. 

a 
The Schoolmaster frequently 
writes for booklets and _ other 


printed literature offered by dit 
ferent manufacturers in their ad 
vertising—if for no other reason 
than the opportunity they offer to 
keep up with advertising progress, 
Often the reply is an expression 
of regret that the booklet, or 
whatever it may be that was ad- 
vertised, is not yet off the press. 
“In about two weeks we expect 
to have it ready for distribution” 
is the general tenor of these let- 
ters. 

Now this practice, regardless of 
its being intentional or not, is dis- 


tinctly harmful. Even though 
the Schoolmaster, in most it 
stances, had no interest whatso- 


ever in the purchase of the mer- 
chandise featured, he could not 
help losing interest in a company 
that tells him to ask for some 
thing it cannot furnish. 

Of course, nine times out of ten 
a slip-up somewhere is the cause 
of the trouble. The same per- 
centage, however, holds true m 
connection with the possibilities of 
preventing the mistake. Perhaps 
if the damage of these delays 
were fully realized more care 
would be exercised in having all 
the units of the campaign ready 
at the proper moment. 

* * *# 
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THE 
HUDSON SHOE 
> SHOP 


Flexlume Signs 


Make Any 
Store Front 





Attractive 


Y OU can make your dealer's store front at- 


tractive—make it stand out from all the 
other stores in the block—by using a Flexlume 
Electric Sign, the kind with the raised, snow- 
white glass letters. 

Hundreds of national advertisers are using 
Flexlumes to “tie” their national advertising right 
to the dealer’s door, to tell people where the 
product they read about can be bought. 

Flexlumes are day signs as well as night signs. They 
have greatest reading distance, lowest upkeep cost, most 
artistic designs, and the added advantage that any trade- 
mark can be perfectly reproduced in raised Flexlume char- 
acters. - 


Let us send you a sketch showing a Kleaxlume Sign to 
meet the particular needs of your business. 


FLEXLUME SIGN CO., 32 Kail Street., Buffalo 
Flexlume——Electric Signs made only by the Flexlume Sign Co. 
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NEW YORK 
SALESMEN 


TWO HIGH CLASS SALESMEN 
WANTED. TERRITORY GREATER 
NEW YORK. EXPERIENCEIN 
ADVERTISING AGENCY SERVICE 
PREFERRED. 


OPPORTUNITY BIG ENOUGH TO 
PAY THE BIGGEST. IF YOU ARE 
BIG ENOUGH WRITE FOR AN AP- 
POINTMENT AND SAY THINGS IN 
YOUR LETTER. 


ADDRESS “J. B. R.,” BOX 222, P. I. 








| The Woman Appeal in Adoertising | 
| Mollie Belcher Chambers 


59 Washington Sq. Se., N. Y. 
ring 3075 
folders booklets 


m:rchandise investigations 


copy letters 
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“Sold-on Divided ~Paymeng’ 
is the phrase used in advertis) 
the A B C Electric Laundresg 
Quite an ingenious method, 4 
seems, of overcoming the objection 
so many people have to the wor 
“instalment.” The two may mem 
exactly the same thing. But a ce. 
tain woman who read the adver. 
tisement told the Schoolmaste 
that she would rather tell fer 
friends she is buying an electre 
washing machine on the “divided 
payment” plan. This goes to shoy 
that there is nothing so old g& 
prosaic that it cannot be revampel 
and given a new lease on life, 

* * 


A number of members of th 
class have been writing th 
Schoolmaster skeptical, even flip 
pant, letters anent the advertig- 
ment he recently published @ 
which an apartment-house owner 
advertised that he rented only tp 
families with children. It seems 
that most of the cliff dwellers jug 
won’t believe in Santa Claus, 

But one letter recently received 
shows that the “have-a-heart’ 
movement has now extended it 
self to the very lowest substratum 
of apartment society, the janitor. 
From Albany comes a note which 
a janitor sent to each one of his 
tenants the day after he took » 
the scepter of office amid, we sup 
pose, fanfares and ruffles. The 
Schoolmaster is taking the liberty 
of quoting a couple of paragraphs, 
retaining throughout the janitor’ 
spelling. 

Notice to Tennents. 

It is my personal desire to get 
this apartment house_in first class 
condition of repair and make it 
clean and attractive just as quickly 
as it is possible and at the same 
time render a high class building 
service, I am working along thes 
lines. 

If there are any repairs needed 
in any of the apartments if i 
tennents will kindly make out# 
list of their requirements and tum 
them over to the hall boys 
will be delivered to me and a 
make every éffort to. work 
up along systematical lines. 

Any complaints regardless 
their nature I will be pleased # 
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BETTER PRINTING AND BINDING 


FOR YEARS WE HAVE FEATURED THE 
PRINTING AND BINDING OF LARGE EDI 
TIONS AND ARE NOW SPECIALIZING ON 
SCHOOL BOOKS, PROMPT, EFFICIENT, Jonna Witt. oo. 
REASONABLE SERVICE, CORRESPONDENCE = J. 8B. Lippincott Oo. 


Century Company 


INVITED. Silver-Burdett Co. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK PRESS 
BOX 9207, SCRANTON, PA. 

















THAT AD-MEDIUM MARVELOUS 


oard 


THEATRICAL 
tEADIN ¢ WEEKLYbpicest 


CHICAGO 














NEW YORK 
oss 1493 Broadway ASK THE ACTOR 35 So. Dearborn St. 
ce it 
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A Well-Furnished Head hear at any time personally andy Trade 





wil ajust them to the satisfact s 
on the shoulders of a well-equipped man of = Tennents € satis Taction wi 
will be the immediately productive ele- | 7 _ “The 
ment in your business. Twenty years | Very Respectfully Yours associatio 
of New York experience in business of- | z : . ; whatever 
fices of great dailies has resulted in | G. H. Epwarps, may take 
quick wit that will be of inestimable | Superintendent to place 
value particularly to a man who needs competitic 
gel to carry some of his responsi- | The Schoolmaster hastens to ag) 

S Winter ent Giutessing waka add that commuting from Albany to the in 
women is tedious, especially in the winte, To, 7? 


a e - t | 
2 Accepting and rejecting credit and that the apartment-house js ade & 


risks full anyway. He does this ty sociation 
3 Standing up for the interest of | forestall general migration north “Parti 
the employer with rare loyalty ward from New York the quest 


the solict! 


Address McK., Room 68 














_ ——— ciation pt 
26 ‘West Strd Street, New York City Any More Suggestions? ~~ 
‘ the 
Now that we have had “bread wee supplies 
Market (say it with flour) and candy wed easily be 
(say it with all-day suckers) and fum trade jot 
t 1 ture week (say it with twin beds), wh the busir 
ontro not keep it up and pass it around? (sug “In tl 
gests P. Dantic). Let us have a Cal Associati 
How can you get it? How can you keep it? Week (say it with B.t.u.’s) and a haré tain mos 
Manufacturers write for free copy MAS ware week (say it with tack-hammers) trade jou 
TER PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING Any further suggestions ?—Cleveland all of th 
evolved from 20 years’ experience adver- Plain Dealer. sociation 
tising and selling 166 lincs of business as simultan: 
‘ od ‘ publicatic 
PAUL NEMEYER Bert Butterworth Represents tion 
‘ . . vr ene 99 sa 
. Market Control ee “The Automobilist a 
1580 Weedward Av., Cleveland, 0. Bert Butterworth, of the Bert But if the 11 
terworth Agency, publishers’ represes tion of 3 
tatives, Los Angeles and San Francisca, As 
. nas been appointed Pacific Coast repre op Ae 
Automatic Machinery sentative for The Automobilist, Boston Convent! 
Designers Builders al Executiv 


Organize Printing Company 
ILES in New York R. W 


The Cumberland Press, Inc., has been R.W. 

organized in New York by W. P. Lil Charles 

We design and build Automatic Machines crapp and H. P. Grannum, both of artists, : 

that perform operations of: Assembling, Car- whom have been with William Edwin Meinzin; 

toning, Counting, Cracking, Corking, Dry- Rudge, Inc., and M. C. Griffin. with Gr 

ing. Developing, Folding, Forming, Filling, represen 
Grading, Japanning, Knitting, Laundry, = | York 

Labeling, Manufacturing, Producing. Pack- The advertising of the New York Se on - 


ing. Sewing. Special Work, Stamping, , C any is new bem 
Tying, Wrapping and Weighing. perior Products Company is & 


, ; . N ‘ork. 

An Automatic Machine will save time egy ae: by Ezra B ae y By 

and expense in the cost of your production. “ar. ECay Ss cutry upon Sumaces 1 . 

self was announced in Printers’ Ine Miller 
HERBERT H. GILES, 105 W. 40th St, New York two weeks ago. 


























The a 


Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 100,000) J =" 
Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and Service, 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 magazin: 


ockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 20,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 6% cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2:cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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Trade Bodies Should Work 
with Business Papers 


“The official publication of a trade 
yssociation, its bulletin or magazine, or 
whatever form its published material 
may take, should never be of a nature 
to place the association publication in 
competition with the trade journal. The 
trade journal has a vital field in indus- 
try, just as well defined and as helpful 
to the industry as the trade association. 
To cooperate with the trade journal, 
and not to publish a journal in opposi- 
ion, should be the aim of the trade as- 
sociation secretary. 

“Particularly, I believe, is this true of 
the question of advertising. I doubt if 
the solicitation of advertising by an asso- 
ciation publication is right or proper. In 
most cases it is too close to the use of 
the big stick against those dealing in 
supplies for the industry, and might 
easily be unfair competition with the 
trade journal which means so much to 
the business man. 

“In the American Paper and Pulp 
Association care is exercised to main- 
tain most harmonious relations with the 
trade journals. They are provided with 
all of the material published in the As- 
sociation bulletin to its members, either 
ultaneously or in advance of its 
publication by the association publica- 
tion. The bulletin of the senaaialiion 
acts as an auxiliary to the trade journal 
to take merely official announcements 
if the industry to its members.”—Por- 
tion of address by Dr. Hugh P. Baker, 
executive secretary American Paper and 

Pulp Association, before the National 
Convention of the Association Trade 
Executives 








R. W. Clark with Grauman 


R. W. Clark, formerly representing the 
Charles Daniel Frey Company, Chicago, 
artists, and previous to that with the 
Meinzinger Studio, Detroit, is now 
wih Grauman & Company, Chicago, 
representing them in Western New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, In- 
liana and Illinois. 


Miller System Appoints Thur- 
low Agency 


_The advertising account of the Miller 
System, Brookline, Mass., a mail-order 
curse in correct English, has been 
obtained by the Thurlow Advertising 
Service, Boston. It is planned to use 
Magazines and Sunday newspapers. 
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LUMBERMEN 


offer power plant equipment and 
mill accessory firms; building ma- 
terial and truck manufacturers a 
big sales field. For surveys ask 


umberman 
Est. 1873 CHICAGO 

















How to Get a Job 


Only One in Three Hun- 
dred Know How 


Ten men apply for the same job. Who gets it? 
It doesn’t matter whether it is an Executive, 
Clerical or Craftsman job, the applicant who 
knows how to describe his qualifications and 
how to sell his services is the man employed. 
CHARLES H. GERTNER, an employment ex- 
pert, shows you how to get the job you want, 
how to answer an advertisement, how to describe 
your qualifications in a letter of application 
that will get you an interview, how to conduct 
an interview, and, most important of all, he 
tells you how employment agencies locate vacan- 
cies. He gives you instruction not taught in 
school; he puts it in step-by-step order, so 
that any one can use it in getting a job. This 
valuable employment service is all contained in 
his book, “HOW TO GET A BETTER JOB.” 
This book has helped thousands of men and 
women to get the jobs they wanted. Pin One 
Dollar Bill to a slip of paper, with your name 
and address, mail it in today; you take no 
chance; if you are not satisfied with the book 
return it and your money will be refunded at 
onee. This Dollar will be the best investment 
you ever made. 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1962 Transportation Bidg. Chicago 


. ° , 
Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average 
cf ten copies each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Made of heavy book board 
insuring durability. Covered with Interlaken 











b ok cloth; lettered in gold. 
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COVERS THE CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


ABC ABP 





CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO 


MONTREAI 
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Direct Mail Advertising 


reduces cost of selling. POSTAGE 
MAGAZINE—published monthly—tells 
how to write Sales-Producing Letters, 
Circulars, Booklets, House Magazines. 
Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


High Grade Printing 
FOR HALF PRICE 


Send stamps for samples of our high 
grade work and standardized price list 
that shows you in actual figures the 
money we can save for you. 


GEORGE S. McGINLEY 
53-A, 1129 West Moyamensing Ave., Philadelphia 


WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


A K The Search-Light 
Anything You Want to Know 
A Special Service Organization—F ounded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. 
A Library Comprising Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive Chairman. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D., Litt.D. 

450 Fourth Avenue, New York. [Editor-in-Chief 
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Says Business Men Should 
Know Engraving 


A declaration that every busines 


man should familiarize himself wig 
the essentials of engraving was mx 
y V Houser, manager of th 


Barnes-Crosby Company of St. Loui 
in an address before the Kiwanis Cy 
of that city. “Business men who make 
use of engravings,” he said, “often dj 
not know the proper names to apply 
to their orders for particular classes of 
work. Engraving is of sufficient ip 
portance in the business world to jx 
tify its being carefully studied.” 


Frederick H. White Made 
Advertising Manager 


Frederick H. White, recently agw. 
ciated with J. M. Daiger & Company, 
financial advertising company of Balt 
more, has been_ appointed advertising 
manager of the Cityco Realty Company, 
of that city. Mr. White was form 
connected with John E. Kennedy, a 
vertising counselor. 





Will Advertise Furs in Fam 
Papers 


An _ advertising 


n a campaign in farm 
publications 


and also through direct 


mail methods has been ordered by 
A. B. Shubert, Inc., Chicago, dealer in 
raw furs. The Kirtland-Engel Com 


pany, advertising agency, has secured 


the account. 


Two New Accounts for 


Critchfield 
The Michigan State Automobile 
School of Detroit, and _ the ‘ 
Lattner Manufacturing Co. of Cedar 


Rapids, Ia., maker of steam, hot water 
and gas heaters, have appointed Critch 
field & Co. to handle their advertising. 


E. S. Barber with Chas. Kaut- 
man & Bros. 


Earle S. Barber, formerly sales and 
advertising manager of Alfred Decker 
& Cohn, makers of “Society Brand” 
clothes, Chicago, has joined Chas. 
Kaufman & Bros., makers of “Campus 
Togs” clothes, Chicago. 


William Harold Martin with 
Fenton Label Co. 


William Harold Martin, formerly in 
the service department of The Holmes 
Press, Philadelphia, has joined the 
sales organization of the Fenton Label 





Company, Philadelphia. 





———_— 
“GIBB 
LORONTO 







ONS Knows CANADA’. 


MONTREAI 


WINNIPES 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


Window Display and Dealer Help 
Salesman Wanted for New York— 
State past employment and salary ex- 

ed. Address Box 670, care of 
Printers! Ink. 








RESEARCH MAN WANTED 





SALESMEN WANTED—A-1 Salesmen 
wanted to become partners in well- 
going Photo-Engraving Plant; no 
money necessary. Write Box 702, 
Printers’ Ink. 


SOLICITOR FOR ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 





Unusual opportunity for high-class man. 








aS experxace pence Hn One with intimate following. Box 704, 
sea! 
ability. Address Box 668, care of rinters’ Ink. 
Printers’ Ink. Artist—$100.00 per week, steady em- 
essive Advertising Agency offers | Ployment in lithograph poster house, 
er interest in Boe to live- ideal working conditions, must have 
wire solicitor with about $5,000 cash. a ee of ox * wie 
< . and go advertising ideas, ive fu 
pee bere sod following. Box 677, details in first letter. Box 684, P. I. 
Represent Corporation. No selling. 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 
County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 


WRITER WANTED 
to collaborate on a business book. 
State experience in writing and in 
business. Address Box 671, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Layout Man 


A young artist with knowledge of typog- 
raphy and hand lettering. Address Box 
6%, care of Printers’ Ink. 











Wanted—High-grade specialty salesman 
of demonstrated earning power with ex- 
ecutive ability and some capital to handle 
exclusive territorial distribution of equip- 
ment sold through executives. Box 673, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING WOMAN 
Here is an opportunity for a real per- 
son of proven ability in mail order 
advertising to take a proposition and 
show results. This is a permanent con- 
nection, with a wr salary and ad- 
vancement, for person who can 
qualify. Box 701, * Printers’ Ink. 


. . 
Printing Manager 

for progressive job printing establish- 
ment in New York City, high- 
grade work. Should be a salesman, have 
experience in estimating and general 
follow-up. Excellent chance for one 
with some business following to advance 
and grow up with the business. Box 
689, care Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR WANTED 


for one of the oldest Home and 
Farm Journals in Eastern Canada. 
Only those thoroughly experi- 

and qualified to take en- 
tire charge need apply with full 
Particulars to Box 682, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 




















Markham left $60 weekly position 
to accept this. Smith making over 
$8 daily. Earnings $40 to $75 
weekly. Equipment furnished. Write 
for portfolio. 107 White Plains 
Ave., New York. 





HIGH-GRADE 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
wanted at once for Eastern Canadian 
Morning, Evening and Weekly News- 
papers in town of six thousand inhabi- 
tants. Applicants must be result pro- 
ducers, and have thorough knowledge of 
Promotion Work, Country Dealers, City 
Carriers, Street and Cash Sales, and the 
clerical organization of same. Apply, 
with full particulars, to Box 681, care 

of Printers’ Ink. 


SALES AND ADVER- 
TISING ASSISTANT 


Young man with sales and advertising 
experience to assist executive in promo- 
tion and departmental work. Excellent 
opportunity for man with ideas. In 
ew England city. State qualifications 
and salary expected in first letter. 
paeeete Box 672, care of Printers’ 
nk. 





Active Crew Managers with Crews ex- 
perienced in selling specialties in the 
Safety Razor class to Drug, Hardware, 
Jewelry and Department Stores; Gift 
and Novelty Shops. Capable men re 
quired who can direct efforts of sales 
crews effectively and get distribution at 
once. Product is the one notable gift 
of the year, Cleverly merchandised and 
backed by the most complete advertising 
campaign ever launch in connection 
with a commodity in this class. Trade 
pox and direct-mail campaigns to 

ealers and Jobbérs have been running 
throughout the year. Consumer advertis- 
ing in Newspapers and Magazines starts 
Nov. Ist. Sales campaign will open simul- 
taneously. Over-riding commission basis. 
Send full information for appointment. 
Sales Manager, Duo her Brush, 731 
Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia. 
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ADVERTISING MAN 
required by oil company. We desire party 
who has previously had charge of gasoline 
and motor oil advertising and preferably 


one with agency experience. Excellent 
opportunity with progressive organiza 
tion. Give full particulars about self. 


All replies confidential. Box 683, ie Be 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Distinctive business cards, etterheads, 
wedding and other announcements, in 
engraving and embossed effects. NON- 
PLATE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 114 
West 56th St. Tel. Circle 3959. 





MOTION PICTURE EXPERT 
Thoroughly equipped, editorially and 
technically, invites offer to establish 
industrial film division for high class 
agency. Box 690, Printers’ Ink. 
Advertising Manager soon to become 
associated with live Springfield, Mass., 
agency can handle a few small accounts. 
Monthly retainer or straight commission 
basis. For interview, write Box 685, 
Printers’ Ink 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 








House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de- 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, W ashingto n, N. J. Phone 100. 


Publishers’ Representative. Ten years’ 





experience. Wide acquaintance with 
agencies, New York and Philadelphia. 
Have established office N. Y. City. De 


sire to secure representation of standard 
general medium or trade publication on 
straight commission basis. Box 669, P. I. 
Sales Rights Wanted on live proposi- 
tions for Washington, Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, Norfolk and adjacent territory. 
Acquainted with wholesale and retail 
Drug ate, Fred C. Mitchell, 624 E 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. (Former- 
ly with the Paris Med. Co., St. Louis.) 

PAYS 1 BIG DIVIDENDS 
To concerns whose business does not 
warrant maintenance of an advertising 
department, we offer specialized indi 
vidual servi¢e covering every angle of 
advertising and sales on basis of small 
monthly retainer. A. J. M. COMPANY, 
Box 483, Troy, N. Y. 

(Not an advertising agency.) 


For $25.00 


You can get your inch display ad in 
100 New York State Weekly papers, 
47 Pennsylvania, 10 Connecticut, 
New Jersey. These are country news- 
papers. Every line is read. These 
people buy. I write your copy free. 
Sales Letters written, $15. 
LAWRENCE F. DEUTZMAN, 
Advertising, 
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ADVERTISING BUSINESS FOR Satz 
Established 8 years; Kansas City indy 
try operating nationally; connected wid 
publishing and automobile line; lar 
earnings; unlimited possibilities; wij} 
sell account ill-health; take $20,000 ¢ 
$25,000 to handle; reasonable terms, 
you mean business will orange je 
sonal interview. Address C. H. Ming 
Shukert Bidg., Kas ,» Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


New Hand Addressograph; 
plates (retail furniture and carpe 
dealers in eastern States, rated $5 
and over), including drawers. Plas 
checked to date with Dun’s latest bod 
All new equipment, ready to use. Wi 
sell cheap for cash. Box 678, care¢ 
Printers’ Ink. 


OFFICE OR STUDIO IN FORTY. 
SECOND STREET DISTRICT 

Private office or small studio, part ¢ 
space in unusual office in New building 
to sublet unfurnished. North light, ty 
floor, steam heat. Telephone servi 
electric light, etc., supplied and rease 
able use of secretary’s services will k 
included if desired. 





also 7m 





May be inspected any day but S# 
urday, mornings from nine to twee 
afternoons from one to five. Room 


8 East 4ist Street 
TO PUBLISHERS 

Seeking Eastern Representation or co 
templating a change in this territory 

A well- organized special agency of ter 
years’ standing, possessing a most envi 
able reputation, wide acquaintance among 
advertisers and agents, known through 
out the trade as business getters, woull 
like to add one thoroughly worth-whik 
publication to its present select lis 
References can be furnished from @ 
most every big Agency and from scores 
of National Advertisers. 

If at all interested it will pay yout 
write Confidential, Box 699, 


POSITIONS © WANTED 


Production Manager or Assistant—Ss 
years’ experience, well-known Agencits 














507 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Complete knowledge Detail and Prodw 
tion, including Printing, Engraving, Ele 
trotyping, Layouts, etc. Box 679, P.1 


ART DIRECTOR 
Original Visualizing. 
Intelligent Typographic Layouts. 

cient Art Production. 
Box 676, care of Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


Competent to plan and execute selling 
campaigns, develop and _ direct r 4 
grade sales force, organize and take 
complete charge of sales department, 
handle direct mail work. Sound mer 








chandising knowledge. A busines 
builder. Record with prominent 9 
cialty manufacturing concern (for se 


eral years) famous for its aggressive 
sales organization speaks for itself. Age 
36, Gentile. Box 693, care Printers’ Ink 
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Editing of articles, pamp »yhlets and books 
intelligently and carefully executed by 
experienced woman, in collaboration, or 
at my home. Terms very reasonable. 
Box 703, Printers’ Ink 


My uy Copy and the mechanical make-t up 
f my advertisements have brought big 





results. Am a college graduate with a 
sound advertising training. Address 
Box 686, care of Printers’ Ink 
ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN, 22, with 
ability to write, desires connection with 
publicity department, preferably a film 
corporation Address Box 696, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

HIGH- CLASS 
Messenger would like to connect with 
high class advertising firm; outside 
reterences. Address Messenger, Box 
687, Printers’ Ink. 
Art Director and Designer with 15 


years’ experience in creating ideas, lay- 
outs and typographical arrangethents. 
Now with big film corporation. Desires 
new connection, Box 695, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Man—Experienced on copy, 
plans, layouts, house organs, direct mail. 
Employed, but open for position in Chi 
cago offering broad field and big oppor 
tunity. Box 692, P. Chicago Office. 











EDITOR—Experienced man wants posi 
tion as magazine or trade-paper editor 
Interview in Chicago, where now located 
and employed. Photo and full informa 
tion on request. “‘A. F. A. M.,” 9849 
South Wood St., Chicago. 


Young, Energetic Wowspaper Man ‘~ 
sires connection with agency, magazine, 
newspaper or manufacturer as copy 
man; understands layout and detail 
work. a advertising manager of a 
weekly pub jlication. Box 700, P. 
ADVERTISING MAN, twenty-six years 
old, now holding responsible position, 
desires to make a change. Two years 
as Assistant Advertising Manager of 





largest publishing house in its field; 
now producing successful sales promo 
tion ideas for nationally known _ insti- 
tution. Executive ability. Prolific 
producer of sound ideas Can write 
copy, edit a house organ, make an in- 
telligent layout, create a direct-by-mail 
campaign. University trained, Chris 
tian, married, highest credentials. Ad 
dress dress Box 680, care of Printers’ Ink 





‘Have You a Vacancy 
in your organization that can be filled 
by a young man of 26, who is well 
educated and thoroughly trained in 
advertising through study, but who 
lacks practical experience? He is am- 
bitious, a hard worker and will follow 
instructions. He wants to get expe- 
tience in copy writing and making 
trade or market investigations, but is 
not interested in soliciting. Position 
Must offer chance of advancement. 
Address Box 675, care Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTER 
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Printing Estimator, Paper Stock Ex- 
pert, 10 years’ exceptional and varied 
experience in all phases of printing, de 
sires connection with reputable printing 
establishment. Address Walter Lucas, 
Room 69, 18 West Thirty fourth Street, 
New York City, 
Medical and Pharmaceutical 
Publicity Manager 
of highest attainments seeks an 
opening. High reputation, depend- 
able. Address Box 697, care P. 1. 





COPY WRITER—LAYOUT MAN 
(Rough sketch visualizer, art trained), 
exceptionally broad New York bi 
agency experience preparing sasional 
and mail order campaigns; piece work 
or full time. Address Box 688, care of 
Printers’ Ink 
Medical and Pharmaceutical Editor, 
long experience and wide acquaintance, 
wishes position in or near New York. 
Competent to take entire charge of pub 
lication, including business management. 
Good advertisement writer, industrious, 
dependable. Box 698, Printers’ Ink. 











ART MANAGER 
Can improve quality, increase production 
and reduce costs by modern efficiency 
methods. Is a 100 per cent artist, copy 
writer and executive with national rec 
ord. Unquestionable credentials. Sala 
ried connection desired. _Box 691, P. I. 


New York Aion Man desires to 
become associated with growing agency 
in Portland, Ore., or some other Pacific 


Coast or South Atlantic city. Is now 
associated with well-known New York 
agency handling national advertising. 


Has had long experience in all branches 
of advertising as well as seven years’ 
reportorial and editorial experience on 
a leading metropolitan newspaper. Col- 
lege man, married, 34 years old, widely 
travelled here and abroad. Can fur- 
nish highest references and examples of 
workmanship. Not looking for a job, 
for an opportunity that includes 
salary and some kind of an in- 
terest in the business within a reason- 
able time. Present salary $7000. Box 
674, care of Printers’ Ink. 





AN ALL-AROUND 
NEWSPAPER MAN 

We want to communicate with a pub- 
lisher who can use a man who has de- 
veloped beyond the possibilities we are 
able to offer him. This man has had ex- 
perience from devil to managing editor; 
from advertising solicitor to advertising 
nanager. He founded a successful ad 
vertising agency. He is the author of 
an Ad-Chart system and an advertising 
course. Will handle a department of a 
large paper or take full charge of a 
daily in a city of 20,000 -, Would take 
a whirl in the trade-paper field. Salary 
not less than $60 per week with op 
portunity of earning more. Age 39, 
and satisfied with his family. Address 
Advertisers Service Co., 508 Myers 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 
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_t INDUSTRY In 


ndon 


- ADVERTISING 


Did you ever stop to con- 
sider the industriousness of 
Outdoor Advertising,*—its 
unceasing vigilance, day in 
and day out, on behalf of 
the product whose message 


it delivers? 


*Electric Spectacular Advertising 
Painted Display Advertising 
Poster Advertising 


“Thos. (CET-Te kk C. 
Outdoor Advertising~Nation Wide . 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison & Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25thSt. : 








es 
{ Outdoor Advertising builds sound,enduring = a! 
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Now SECOND} 


Last spring the Daily News reached third place§@ 
in the daily morning field, but on October 1, 

of this year, the standing of the three pape 

with the largest daily morning circulation 
showed a change. 


The Daily News now has the second largest 
daily morning circulation in the United State: 


Morning Circulatio 
(excluding Sunday 


FIRST — The Chicago Tribune, now over - 500,00 
SECOND—The DAILY NEWS, now over 450,00 
THIRD—The Boston Post - - - ~- *417,80 


(*Publisher’s statement of September average in The Boston Post of October 3. Latest infm 
mation available.) 


The only morning paper in the United State 
with a circulation larger than the Daily Nev 
is the Chicago Tribune, the parent of thi 
newspaper. 


wae Now Watch Us Reocrrard 
Catch Momma! aZie 











NOTE to Advertisers: 
Buy on a Rising Market. 





ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


512 Fifth Avenue aie oe ins 
NEW YORK 


DAILY §& 1 LY f9),_N 


NEW YORK’S 














